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ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND LIVINGSTONE’S SON 


Canada's Great Memory 



The great Canadian War Memorial has now been set up in Hyde Park, where it will be on 
view for three months before going to Ottawa. The marching men represent every unit 
of the Canadian Forces, and above them are figures of Victory and Liberty. The memorial 
was made at Farnborough in Kent by the March brothers. 


LATE NEWS FROM 
GETTYSBURG 

WAS LIVINGSTONE’S SON 
A BLACK SHEEP ? 

Abraham Lincoln’s Two-Minute 
Speech Above His Grave 

WIPING A STAIN FROM 
A GOOD MAN’S NAME 

There is news of.a hero of Gettysburg, 
the battlefield of the Civil War made 
famous for ever by the immortal Two- 
Minute Speech of Abraham Lincoln.- 

It all goes back to David Livingstone 
and one of his sons. Some of Living¬ 
stone’s children returned to Africa, and 
one at least became a missionary. But 
of the eldest son, Robert, little is known, 
save that he has been generally regarded 
as the black sheep of the family. 

By a happy chance information has 
lately come to light which will help to 
clear his character. 

When Mrs-Livingstone died relatives 
took charge of the motherless children 
and two maiden aunts became the 
guardians of Robert, then in his teens, 
and took him into their home. It did 
not prove a very happy, arrangement. 
Mutual Misunderstanding 

The two maiden ladies did not under¬ 
stand the self-contained, reserved spirit 
of the growing boy, and he did not 
understand their somewhat prim and 
old-fashioned ways. The two ladies felt 
that as Livingstone was away in Africa 
it was their duty to keep a strict watch 
over all the boy's movements, and when 
the boy began to assert himself and to 
seek for fuller freedom they wrote letters 
to the father that distressed him greatly. 

Few things gave Livingstone more 
anxiety. Relations became strained 
between the boy and his guardians, 
especially when he found that they were 
representing him to his father as a 
scapegrace. It is possible that he was 
difficult to deal with, but their treatment 
of him merely made him worse. 

Mr Henry Wilson, the headmaster of 
the Friends School in Kendal, which 
Robert attended, spoke of him as a 
" high-spirited and very fine lad, who 
needed drawing out, not forcing.” 
Fought For His Father’s Cause 

The only other fact generally known 
about him is. that he went to America 
and was believed to have been killed in 
the Civil War, though the name of 
Robert Livingstone was not to be found 
in the official casualty, lists. 

In February this year the writer 
broadcast an address from the B.B.C. 
dealing with his.travels in'Africa', and a 
few days later a gentleman walked into 
his office at Livingstone House, the 
headquarters of the London Missionary 
Society, saying that he. was a school 
friend of Robert Livingstone and that 
they had corresponded for a year or two 
after they left school. He talked for 


some time about his friend, and gave 
the writer Robert’s portrait. 

With the aid of this portrait it has 
been possible to make inquiries about 
the young man, and the bits of informa¬ 
tion gleaned can now he pieced together. 

It would appear that when the Civil 
War broke out in America young Robert 
Livingstone, then 18, was in Natal on 
his way to join his father. The North 
was fighting for the freedom of the 
slaves, the very cause to which his father 
had devoted his life. If as a missionary 
he could not fight slavery in Africa, at 
least as a soldier he could fight it in 
America, so he sailed for Boston and 
enlisted in the Northern Army. 

It is now established that he enlisted 
under an assumed name. Knowing that 
he was regarded by his friends as a 
scapegrace he probably thought it best 
to change his name, and so enlisted as 
Robert Vincent, exactly the sort of 
name that a lad of his type might have 
been expected to adopt. 


His name, his number, and his 
regiment have all been traced, and it 
has been proved that he was killed 
fighting for the North. He gave his 
life in his father’s cause. He was 
buried at Gettysburg, and his was one 
of the bodies over which Abraham 
Lincoln delivered his great oration. 

The name of Robert Livingstone may 
be said to have been vindicated. 

The photograph, which we give on 
the next page, is full of interest. It 
reveals a fine face with much strength 
and perhaps a little dourness. 1 The 
forehead and eyes remind one of his 
mother, Mary Moffat, but the mouth 
and jaw are those of his father. 

The face is certainly not that of a 
ne’er-do-well, but of a man not unworthy 
to be his father’s son, a man who fought 
and died for freedom on that battlefield 
where, in the famous words of Lincoln, 
men gave their lives .that government of 
the people, by the people, for the people, 
should not perish from the Earth. 


THE BROTHERHOOD 
OF ST FRANCIS 

WANDERERS OF FORESTS 
AND MOUNTAINS 

A Pitiful Community of 
" Unhappy People 

WHAT IS BEING DONE 
FOR THEM 

In the forests of Central India, 
scattered about among the mountains, 
are to be found large numbers of people 
poor and starved, with no clothes, no 
money to buy food, and no doctors to 
heal their sickness. - - ; - . ■ 

These communities have been there 
for centuries, and at one time rose to be 
a powerful race. This was in the 14th 
century. But the conquering hordes of 
the Moguls swept down upon them and 
drove them into the forests where they 
have lived ever since. 

The Cry of the Gonds 

These poor people have offered a great 
hunting-ground for recruiting labour for 
plantations and mines. The employers 
offered them drugs, such as opium and 
alcohol, creating in them a craving which 
ultimately enslaved them. They even 
encouraged them to gamble, so that 
they would always be short of money 
and give their labour without payment. 

God in His heaven at last heard the 
cry of the Gonds. 

To Father Ehvin, who after a brilliant 
Oxford career went out to India, 
belongs the credit of setting on foot a 
brotherhood to cope with the needs of 
the Gonds. He realised that there were 
many young Indians anxious to serve 
their fellow-men. A society was formed 
known as the Society for the Service 
of the Gonds, composed of Christians, 
Moslems, Parsees, and Hindus. 

They are asked to give their lives 
in disinterested service to the poorest 
of the poor. Their first and foremost aim 
is to prove their friendship for these 
people by living with them in poverty. 

A Big Programme 

But there is another inner group of 
Christians who have formed themselves 
into a Brotherhood of St Francis and 
taken the Franciscan vow of poverty. 
Indian and English meet regularly for 
Communion each morning and realise 
their great unity with each other. 

They are pledged to fight injustice and 
oppression, and even suffer prison and 
persecution for the poor at the hands of 
the rich and powerful. They, along with 
the members of the larger Society of 
Service, have a big programme in hand. 
They are establishing schools, village 
industries, hospitals, temperance asso¬ 
ciations, and cooperative societies 
throughout the lands of the Gonds. 

A few years will make these backward 
people very different. A noble example 
of East and West ioining hands in 
common service. 
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SHE SAT ON SCOTT’S 
KNEE 

KATHERINE PLUNKET 
FALLS ASLEEP 

The Oldest of All the King’s 
Subjects Passes On 

THE GARDEN THAT SHE LOVED 

Katherine Plunket, the oldest of his 
Majesty’s subjects, has, left us for a 
better world, passing on 'within about 
a month of her 112th birthday. 

It' is not given to many people to live 
so long that passing generations seem 
but milestones in their lives and to : 
retain to the end such a marvellous' 
memory and clear consciousness that 
they can recall childhood events and 
understand things that happened a 
century after the childhood had passed. 

Such was. the destiny of Katherine 
Plunket. Four times she had heard 
people cry The King is dead ; long live 
the King' Once, too, she heard them 
cry Long live tlis Queen. That was 
when she was 17, and the new Queen 
but a year older. 

Her father was Thomas Plunket, and 
when she was born, in 1820, he was 
curate of Kilsaran, in County Louth. 
When Katherine was 19 he became 
Bishop, and at the death of his father 
he became the second Lord Plunket. 

Beautiful Serenity 

Katherine was the eldest of five sisters, 
and her rule was firm. She had grown 
up in'Victorian.ways and nothing would 
change her. Even when her youngest 
sister, Gertrude, was 75 she would not 
allow her to go to parties without a 
chaperon, nor would she let her go 
to Dublin without a maid to look after 
her. She liked unchanging customs, 
and until- slie was ,105 a cOach-and-four 
came to take her to church. 

She had not le.ft her home, except to 
go to church, since Gertrude’s death 
(aged 83) in 1924, and alter she passed 
her 105 th birthday she did not leave the 
house save to be carried into' the garden 
in sunny weather. She sat in her room 
and watched the flowers grow, and the 
beautiful serenity, of a real old age 
descended upon her. 

Among Her Roses 

To that home, a lovely house on a hill 
overlooking Dundalk Bay, the news of 
the outer, world always came. Certain 
things interested the old lady very much. 
There were two little girls in England, 
princesses-—Elizabeth and Margaret 
Rose : she must keep her eye on their 
development. There were the events in 
her own widespread family to be con¬ 
cerned about. She mused on events 
in her childhood, like that day when, 
aged live, she sat on Sir Walter Scott’s 
knee, and he spoke to her affectionately. 
She had travelled a great deal, and had 
pictures of the fair places of the Earth 
in her mind’s eye as well as on her walls. 
Most of all she loved her garden. 

As extreme old age came to her the 
world was her garden. It was a famous 
place, and many a prize she took for her 
fruit and flowers. When she was no 
she must have a new hat and cloak for 
sitting among her roses. - That year she 
took for the third time the Fortescue 
Challenge Bowl' for her garden. The 
autumn winds of this year found her a 
little frailer, and the indomitable old 
lady went to sleep at last in sight of 
the flowers and trees she had so loved. 


14 MILES A PENNY 

The holiday season ticket which 
allows travellers' to. use the railway at 
will in certain ateas. for. an agreed sum 
is a popular innovation.- -/ 

An Edinburgh man paid ten-shillings 
for a seven-day -ticket embracing the 
Carlisle and Border districts. He has, 
reported to the L.M.S. that he travelled 
.1709 miles during the week that his 
ticket was available.. This is more than. 
14 miles for a penny. , „ ,. 


GIVING ENGLAND 

Away 

One Hundred Square Feet 
For a Penny 

The plight of agriculture, through the 
great fall in the price of produce, has 
led to farms being sold at rubbish prices. 

In Essex, in Norfolk, and elsewhere, 
good land is being sold at prices which 
beggar belief. . 

Farms which not long ago fetched 
thousands of pounds are being sold for 
hundreds. The case is given of a farm 
in Norfolk of 329 acres which was sold 
in 1930 for £2200. That can hardly be 
regarded as a high price, for it amounts 
to only about £7 an acre, to say nothing 
of the fact that the land has a farm¬ 
house, barns, and other agricultural 
buildings and a cottage. 

This farm has just been sold again for 
7575 , which is only 35s an acre. A little 
arithmetic shows us that this means that 
a hundred square feet of good English soil 
has been sold for a penny ! 

A farm is much more than land. It is 
a business concern, equipped for an all- 
important industry. There can be little 



David Livingstone’s son Robert who fell 
at Gettysburg. See page 1. 


doubt that the buildings and other im¬ 
provements on this land would cost far 
more than is paid for the whole concern. 
It follows that the land is really given 
away. We might go farther and say 
that the land has been really 7 sold for 
less than nothing. 

Yet the British people, in their teem¬ 
ing towns, form the finest market for 
agricultural produce in the world. 
Farms at their very doors ought to be 
prospering and yielding a decent liveli¬ 
hood to those who work them. 

A QUEER EXPERIENCE 
Lyre-Bird Hatched in a 
Woman’s Hand 

Australian woodcutters clearing a 
thicket on the banks of the Bellringer 
River, North Coast, discovered a lyre¬ 
bird's nest with one black and grey egg 
in it on the point of hatching. 

The next day Mrs J. J. Hall, taking 
lunch to the woodcutters, noticed that 
the egg was cold and the nest appeared 
deserted. She picked up the egg and 
was astonished to feel a slight move¬ 
ment in it. She warmed it carefully in 
her hands, and in less than half an hour 
the shell cracked and presently a tiny 
lyre-bird was hatched out. 

Mrs Hall .wrapped the little bird up 
carefully in a woolly coat, but, as the 
mother bird had been seen near by, she 
put it back into the nest.' 

. Next .morning the woodcutters re¬ 
ported that the parent birds, who ,had 
evidently heard the chirping of the. 
fledgling, had returned, and were feeding 
it energetically. 


HELP FROM THE SKY 

The Flying Lifeboat 
To the Rescue 

Two.sailors being badly scalded in an 
accident on the Samuel Q. Brown, a 
wireless message begged for speedy aid 
to save the men’s lives. 

This was eight in the morning. From 
Cape May, 50 miles away, the new Coast 
Guard seaplane, the Antares, set out, 
and in 35 minutes its special hatch re¬ 
ceived the cots of the injured men 
which had been lowered over the side of 
the Samuel Q. Brown. 

The flying lifeboat rose into the air 
and sped 75 miles more on its errand of 
mercy, and at a quartcr-past-ten the 
scalded men were receiving - hospital 
care in Philadelphia. 

The Antares is the first of a fleet of 
five seaplanes now being built by the 
Geneial Aviation Corporation in Balti¬ 
more for use along the Atlantic coast of 
America. They can go 1000 miles with¬ 
out taking in fresh fuel and can search 
an area of 25,000 square miles a day 
looking for ships or persons in distress 
on the high seas. These " eyes in the 
sky ” will alsp be useful in preventing 
shipwrecks by clearing the sea of one of 
their causes, derelict ships which, water¬ 
logged, float about-almost submerged. 

Commander Norman Hall, of the 
American Coast Guard Service, reports 
that in 1931 the service assisted in 
12,097 emergencies, the largest number 
for one year in their history. Over 5600 
persons were rescued from grave peril, 
and cargoes amounting to a value of ten 
million pounds were saved 1 from the sea. 


THE YOUNG GENTLEMAN 
OF NINE 

How He Deals With Car Thieves 

it was only the other day that our 
office boy was dealing with the bag 
bandits ; now a boy younger still (only 
nine) is dealing with car thieves. 

Kenneth Cheeseman of Colchester is 
only nine, but one of his inventions was 
demonstrated at the Exhibition of In¬ 
ventions in the unfinished Central Hall 
at Westminster. 

Suppose you fit Kenneth’s device to 
your motor-car, and suppose that while 
you are looking at some castle or church 
or having tea a thief tries to steal your 
car, the moment he takes off the brake a 
syren sounds an alarm and red lights 
flash in the headlamps. He cannot stop 
the display, or drive a single yard with¬ 
out a hue-and-cry. Only the owner of 
the car knows how to operate the hidden 
electric switch which controls the alarm. 

Another inventor has also dealt a 
blow to the car thief by thinking of a 
device that blazons the back of the car 
with the word Stolen. 

Very soon, we are sure, life will get 
too hard for the car thief, and he will be 
driven to work for a living. It is pleasant 
to think of the rogues being tripped up 
by a young gentleman of nine. 

A GARDEN NOTE 
Why Burn Your Rubbish ? 

Now is the time when all who . have 
gardens are beginning to cut down 
growths and tidy up for the winter. 
This usually means' back-garden bon¬ 
fires and clouds of smoke. 

Why riot put hack into the earth 
what has come from the earth ? 

A garden enthusiast points out that 
most rubbish, except that which is hard 
and woody like rose primings, can be 
turned into valuable soil. 

Slack lime should be put on the .rub¬ 
bish heap in layers and the Heap left for 
six months. Then the refuse will be 
ready to be dug into vegetable and most 
flower beds To their great advantage. 

By adopting this planiit will be found 
that not only is -the soil enriched but 
that those.enemies of the gardener, slugs 
and snails, are not fond of beds so treated. > 


GOOD NEWS AT 
GENEVA 

Freedom For Thousands 
of Slaves 

ABYSSINIA’S GREAT MARCH 
FORWARD 1 

Tremendous news arrived in Geneva 
on October 10, as if to mark the day 
of the appointment of a Permanent 
Bureau of Experts on Slavery. 

A Royal Decree putting an. end ,.to 
slavery throughout the kingdom of 
Gojjam has been’ proclaimed under the 
seal of the Emperor of Abyssinia. The 
king of Gojjam is Ras Hailu, and his 
kingdom, is one of the oldest, and the 
second in size, of the several ancient 
kingdoms which go to make up the! 
Ethiopian Empire. ; 

The freeing of his slaves is the work of 
Ras Hailu, with the blessing of . the 
Emperor. The decree is short and to 
the point: All' slave-owners were cbm-, 
manded to set at liberty their slaves 
as from October 10 ; all slaves were told 
that they were to get freedom papers 
and where to obtain them. They were 
also warned that it would be well to 
keep to their home districts until they 
possessed these papers. All little children 
under ten were free with no more ado. 

The decree may give liberty to from 
20,000 to 200,000 slaves. 

THE SHILLING SHEEP 

We recently called attention to the 
low prices which farmers were obtaining 
for their produce. 

It is reported from Rye that at the 
autumn sheep sales many fine animals 
fetched no more than three or four 
shillings. It is also said that some flocks 
of Kent ewes fetched only one shilling 
a head, which appears incredible. 

Such prices, apparently, are the result 
of the distress which has visited the 
sheep-rearing countries abroad, , and in 
particular Australia and New Zealand. 

HOSPITALS AND THE 
SWEEPSTAKE MONEY 

Those people who i?.:. sub¬ 

scribe to sweepstakes in the hope that 
they are helping the hospitals will be 
interested to read this paragraph from 
the Daily Telegraph : 

The Irish hospitals are owed more 
than £2,000,000 from the last three steeep- 
stakes held in Dublin. The money is in 
the bank, but through difficulties which 
have arisen over the allocation the hospitals 
are unable to touch a penny of it. 

Things Said 

My handwriting is the worst in the 
world. Lord Eustace Percy 

I ask you to judge me by the enemies 
I have made'. Mr Franklin Roosevelt 

The manners of the child become the 
morals of the adult. ' Sir Thomas Horder 

Civilisation without God is like a 
powerfully-engined ship with a maniac 
at the helm. Bishop of Lichfield 

No noise makes itself ; there is always 
a selfish person behind it. 

Mr E. Blooinfield 

There is no such thing as a dull job, 
but there are jobs in which there are- 
dull fellows. Alr'J. H. Whitley 

In future the hiker will be a rambler, 
and hikers will be tramps. 

- - National Council of Ramblers 
, There is one thing greater than a 
Great War Prime Minister—a' Prime' 
Minister of Peace, arid the post is vacant. 

■-Principal Thomas Phillips 1 
•.•.-Between-patience' and cowardice there* 
is a bridge as thin as a hair. 

Shawki Bey, Egypt’s greatest 
post, who has just died 
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The Herring Season • Choirboys For America • Striking New Engine 


In the North Sea—The fishing season for herrings is now in full swing, the shoals gradually 
making their way South. Here are two drifters ploughing through a choppy sea to the 
fishing grounds off Lowestoft. About 900 drifters are engaged in this work off our coasts. 







The Fisher Girls—As the herring shoals come farther South so the Scottish fisher lassies 
move from port to port where they are engaged in cleaning and packing the fish. Here are 
some of the girls at Yarmouth who like to fill in their spare time by knitting. 


Atths End of the Day—When the day’s work was done these girl farm-workers had a ride on 
an old horse whioh is being led on the way to its stable. 




A Curious Boat—This novel river craft has been seen on the Severn near Shrewsbury. It 
was built by Mr W. F. Davies of Dudley tor work in shallow waters, and it draws only three 
inches of water. Its aeroplane propeller is driven by an Austin Seven engine. 



Choirboys For America—These choirboys of St Mary of the Angels Schools at Highgate are 
shortly to make a tour of Anglican churches in America. The school is for boys from the Easl 
End and was formed by the Rev Desmond Morse-Boycott, who is seen beside the choirmaster. 



From Manchester to Algeria—This new Beyer-Garratt locomotive, built at Manchester tor 
the French Algerian railways, is capable of travelling at 72 miles an hour. 
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FIRST TO BE SAVED 

HOW THEY RESCUED 
NOGGY 

The Old Rule of the Sea is 
Kept Once More 

TALE OF A WRECK 

Women and children first is the British 
seaman’s motto, and so Noggy was the 
first to be saved. 

Noggy sailed on the barge Shamrock, 
6g tons, of East Greenwich, and ran into 
a gale. The skipper, Philip Deal of 
Clieriton, says that he has been 17 years 
at sea, and this was the worst weather 
he had ever known. 

For three days the Shamrock sheltered 
inlDungeness Bay, terribly buffeted, and 
then heavy waves broke over her and 
she dragged her anchor. 

The three men on board hoisted signals 
ofi distress. They were three miles off- 
Dungeness and it was doubtfid whether 
a lifeboat could put out in such frightful 
weather. But in spite of the misery of 
their plight one of the crew declared : 
“ Her cries were more to me than any¬ 
thing else we had to put up with.'.’ 

Two Lifeboats Struggle Out 

It was Noggy who was crying. In all 
her life she had never heard such terrible 
noises, or been so shaken, or so wet. 
Why did not one of the three men stop 
it all ? Did they not know that she was 
frightened and tired and hungry ? 

William 'Irons tried to comfort her, 
but he was so wet himself that she did not 
like his attentions half as much as usual. 

The distress signals were seen, and 
two lifebohts struggled out, one from 
Dungeness and one from Hythe. 

■ At first it seemed that the Hythe 
lifeboat would not be able to get away. 
Men and women helped at the launching. 
Huge seas broke or-er her, and twice she 
was swept back, but by dint of superb 
seamanship she got away at last into the 
teeth of the storm. 

The Dungeness lifeboat got to the 
wreck first, and took Noggy and her 
friends on board. But she could not get 
home in such a storm, and the Hythe 
lifeboat towed her into Hythe. 

All Th rough the Battle 

Crowds had watched eagerly all 
through the rescue efforts, thinking a 
dozen times that-they had seen the last 
of the boats, as enormous seas blotted 
them from sight; and when the three 
men of the Shamrock got on shore there 
were many people to offer hot drinks 
and dry clothes. But before they would 
take a bite or sup or change a stitch 
the shipwrecked men said that Noggy 
must have something. 

The rescuers then learned that Noggy 
was the bit of wet fur that William Irons 
had been clasping all through the battle 
with the gale. 

A woman offered to take care of her. 
The seamen looked the volunteer over: 
she seemed a trusty soul, and they 
handed over a tiny black kitten. 

Only after that would they accept 
comfort for themselves. Noggy is a 
lady, Noggy is an extremely young 
lady, and in shipwrecks women and 
children come first. 


THE RAT IN THE CAR 

A motorist travelling between Lakes 
Entrance and Bairnsdale in Victoria 
was alarmed to see smoke and flames 
issuing from the car’s bonnet. On 
raising the bonnet the cause of the fire 
was seen. 

It was Rats ! 

Mr and Mrs Rat had apparently 
thought a good place for their nest 
would be over the cylinder block and 
exhaust pipe and had proceeded to build 
their snuggery with pieces of paper, 
straw, and so on. 

This collection of tinder soon caught 
fire when the engine became hot';: but 
the fire was quickly put out. 
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The Empire's Reply to Free Trade 
From the Motherland 


I t is unfortunately true, as the Ottawa 
Agreements show, that thd trade gates 
of the Dominions are not to be opened 
wide to British goods as the trade gates at 
home are opened to Dominion goods, 
While the Mother Country agrees to 
continue to admit Imperial goods free 
of duty, the Dominions continue their 
high protective policy against the Mother 
Country with certain modifications. 

That is to say, the British Empire 
now presents a picture as before of one¬ 
sided Free Trade. The Motherland 
grants absolute free trade to Imperial 
produce, while the Dominions tax the 
majority of our manufactures, in some 
cases very highly indeed. The gate of 
the Motherland is wide open ; the gate 
of the Dominions is half shut. 

The Government has published full 
details of the tariff concessions made by 
the Dominions, and we can indicate the 
facts generally. 

Canadian Concessions 

Canada is altering her tariff in favour 
of the Mother Country in three ways. 
She puts 79 articles on the Free List. 
Some of these, such as fencing wire, 
certain forms of iron and. steel and 
machinery, shears, razors, motor-cycles'; 
are of some importance. In 43 more 
cases the duties on British imports are 
reduced. Then (and this is of less import¬ 
ance) preference is given on certain 
other articles by increasing the duty 
levied on foreign imports into Canada of 
the same sort. 

It is officially estimated that by virtue 
of these arrangements Canada agrees 
to lower her tariffs on 40 per cent of her 
imports from the Mother Country. The 
Canadian iron and steel concessions are 
of some value, but textiles have fared 
badly, save in the case of linen. It is 
true that Canada reduces her duties on 
British cottons and woollens, but the 
rates remain very high indeed. 

The Australian Preference • 

Australia has agreed to increase her 
preference on British goods generally. 
At present the Australian preferential 
margin is about 12 per cent (below the 
rate on foreign countries), and Australia 
undertakes to raise this to 15 or 20 per 
cent. In addition there has been a con¬ 
siderable reduction made in the duties 
on a number of British products. Various 
prohibitions and surcharges have also 
been removed. 

It is very important that by the 
Australian agreement the British Gov¬ 
ernment agrees to limit the importations 
of foreign frozen meat into the Mother 
Country, the object being to replace 
foreign meat by Dominion or home¬ 
grown meat. 

What we agree to do is gradually to 
reduce the imports of foreign frozen 
mutton, lamb, and beef in such fashion 
that by the middle of 1934 the imports 
of such foreign frozen meat shall be 
reduced to only 65 per cent of what they 
are this year. This applies only to frozen 
meat and not to chilled meat, Australia 
not being interested in chilled meat. 

It is officially stated that “ the object 
of the above regulation of imports into 
the United Kingdom is to raise the price 
level of frozen meat.” 

As It Affects the Consumer 

Upon this it must be observed that 
world prices are now so very low that 
this restriction may not now be a special 
hardship to the consumer ; in normal 
times it will be far otherwise. 

It should be noted also that, although 
the imports of chilled beef from foreign 
countries are not to be reduced, the 
agreement states that they are not to 
be increased, so that in 1934, ’ n spite of 
the growth of our population, Argentina 
will not be allowed to send us more 
chilled beef than she does this year. 

The meat bargain affects New Zealand 
also. She agrees generally to reduce her 
duties on British imports. Thus, in the 
case of artificial silk the present 10 per 
cent duty is abolished altogether, and 


on apparel and hosiery the duties are 
reduced from 32J to 27J per cent. This 
very high duty is typical of too many of 
the Dominion duties; although reduced 
they remain extremely oppressive. 

South Africa also makes tariff con¬ 
cessions by increasing -the margin of 
British preference; I11 some cases the 
duty on the British article is reduced ; 
in others a higher duty is fixed upon for 
foreign goods. We do not pay less, but 
others are to pay more ! 

The Children’s Health 

The Newfoundland agreement for the 
first time gives a preference to British 
goods ; the market, of course, is a very 
small one. In return the Mother Country 
agrees to tax foreign cod-liver oil while 
admitting the Newfoundland product 
free. It is very unfortunate that this 
very important medicinal product should 
be raised in price, a matter of much 
concern to children’s health. 

India is still our chief Imperial market; 
she takes about 10 per cent of all our 
exports. • 

Under the agreement with India a 
reduction of 10 per cent is made in the 
duties on a number of British imports, 
the possible annual value of British 
trades favourably affected being about 
/i 4,000,000. 

There remains to be mentioned 
agreement with Southern Rhodesia, a 
very small market, under which certain 
preferences are extended. 

Taxing the Foreigner ; 

When we come to consider what we 
at home give in exchange for these tariff 
concessions, we have to remember not 
only that we give free trade to Imperial 
goods, but that we have agreed not to 
reduce certain duties on foreign goods. 
This; of course, ties the hands of the 
British Parliament. Thus rve have agreed 
to levy 2s a quarter on foreign wheat' 
and 15s a hundredweight on foreign 
butter and 15 per cent on the value of 
foreign cheese. We also agree not to 
reduce our 10 per cent import duty on 
certain foreign goods. We go beyond 
giving free trade to the Dominions ; we 
specially tax foreign articles to give an 
advantage to the Imperial supply. 

In these matters, therefore, we not 
only strike at the food supplies of our 
people, but we tie our hands in negotia¬ 
ting with foreign countries for a reduc¬ 
tion of their tariffs at a time when this 
is of supreme importance. It is fair to 
say, however, that a very considerable 
field of bargaining still remains open, 
and it is earnestly to be hoped that 
advantage will be taken of it in negotia¬ 
ting trade agreements with foreign 
countries, for it is with these that we 
do the greater part of our trade, and it 
is vital to us all. 


TWO ISLANDS FOR SALE 
Scenes of History 

The Wax Office has been selling its 
property at Milford Haven, and two 
rocky islands, Thorn and Stack Rock, 
were among the lots in the sale. 

It was during the French Revolution 
that Milford Haven was made a naval 
base, but for centuries before this 
wonderful harbour in Pembrokeshire 
witnessed stirring scenes in the history 
of our land. 

Here Harry of Richmond landed from 
Brittany when he came to wrest the 
crown from the blood-stained Richard 
Crookback on Bosworth Field. Here 
nearly 100 years earlier anchored the 
French ships bringing aid to Owen 
Glendower in his campaign against 
Henry Bolingbroke. And 200 years 
earlier still Henry the Second sailed 
from this harbour to break the power 
of Strongbow in Ireland. 

Whoever is daring enough to share 
one of these islands with the few muzzle¬ 
loading guns left behind by the War 
Office will be dwelling on a spot which 
has witnessed great happenings. 


WHO WILL BE THE 
NEW PRESIDENT? 

America’s Election 

THE TARIFF ROAD TO RUIN 

In the United States the Presidential 
election approaches, and a stern con¬ 
test is expected between Mr Hoover, the 
present President, and Mr Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

The present President belongs to the 
Republican party, while Mr Roosevelt 
stands for the Democratic party. The 
policies of these two parties vary from 
time to time, as is usual in politics; but 
on the tariff issue the Republican party 
stands for high tariffs while the Demo¬ 
cratic party stands for low tariffs. This 
makes the election of great importance 
to the world. 

The last United States Customs tariff, 
known as the Smoot-Hawley tariff, 
raised the American tariffs to levels so 
prohibitive that American imports were 
greatly reduced. This, of course, greatly 
affected American exports, and the re¬ 
sults have just been strongly denounced 
by Mr Roosevelt; the Democratic candi¬ 
date, who points out that the high tariff 
caused other nations to retaliate on 
America and ruin American exports. 

Phantom Prosperity 

America, he said, having denied 
debtor nations power to pay in goods, 
caused a drain on the gold of the world, 
which made many nations abandon the 
gold standard. Mr Roosevelt therefore 
declared it his policy that if he were re¬ 
turned to power he would reform the 
American tariff and make it competitive 
instead of prohibitive. 

A recent important by-election in 
America seems to indicate that Mr Roose¬ 
velt has a fair chance of becoming 
President, but the issue is, of course, in 
the balance. It will not be surprising 
if American distress and unemployment 
cause a revulsion against Mr Hoover 
and his party, who have greatly dis¬ 
appointed America by promising pros¬ 
perity and not producing it. 

FIRST OF ALL THE BOY 
MOVEMENTS 
50 Years of the Boys Brigade 

By Prince Arthur of Connaught 

Fifty years ago our founder, Sir 
William Smith, started the movement 
with a small body of 30 boys. Not only 
has the movement grown to a great 
organisation. of over 100,000' members 
in this country, but companies have been 
formed in every part of the world, and 
the Brigade should be proud of the fact 
that it is the pioneer among all the 
boys organisations. 

The great milestone represented by 
the jubilee should turn our minds to the 
past in thankfulness to God for the 
blessings which" have followed our 
course, and in gratitude to the men who 
have made the Brigade what it is today. 
Although our founder is not with us now, 
his spirit should remain and hearten 
us in all our endeavours. Many of those 
who served in the earlier days after¬ 
wards laid down their lives for their 
country in the Great War. Their courage 
should make us brave; their spirit of 
self-sacrifice should be our spirit today. 

While thanking God for the blessings 
of the past, we should look steadfastly 
to the future, and in our turn build 
surely and well for those who will follow 
after us. 

This, our jubilee year, should be the 
greatest in our history, one of strenuous 
and high-spirited endeavour. Determine 
that your own company shall be more 
efficient and better than ever before. 
Work hard' to increase your numbers. 
Be generous and ungrudging in your 
service; think always of others. Above 
all, determine yourself to be true as 
steel ' to the high ideals and ’ noble 
traditions of our organisation. 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



state of the pearl market 
a heap of 720,000 pearls 
of poor quality was 
shovelled on a bonfire 
and publicly burned at 
Kobe in Japan 


f>A C / F / C 


STONE AGE DRAWINGS 
The first prehistoric 
drawings to be found 
in Palestine have been 
discovered in a cave in 
the Judean Desert. They 
depict elephants, rhinos, 
and other creatures of 
the late Stone Age. 




INCA TREASURE 
It is said that gold nuggets as 
big as lemons and gold armour 
were found with other treasures 
during the excavation of Inca 
tombs on a ranch in Ecuador. 


SURPRISE FOR THE FISHERMEN 
Fishermen who had set their 
nets in Table Bay were amazed 
to find entangled among them 
a huge man-eating shark which 
weighed a thousand pounds. 


AUSTRALIA'S TEDDY BEARS, 
Food becoming scarce for the 
koalas in their sanctuary on 
French Island in Westemport 
Bay sixty of the little creatures 
were taken in boats to Quail 
Island. See news columns. 




RUSSIA SETS A RIVER 
TO WORK 

Vast Power. Station on the 
Dnieper 

Whatever may be said of Russia it 
must be admitted that she is building 
for the future. 

While the whole world is in a sad state 
she is carrying on with great schemes for 
the development of her natural resources. 

One of these schemes is the harnessing 
of the River Dnieper to produce electric 
power for the great metal plants' rising 
in the Ukraine. A dam, with more than 
43 million cubic feet of concrete in it, has 
been built across the river at Dniepros- 
troi. Close by is a power station which 
will develop 800,000 horse-power. It is 
claimed that it will be the most powerful 
hydro-electric station in the world. 

The station is to have nine enormous 
turbine generators by next year, but 
meanwhile it has been officially opened 
with five of them in operation. 

For five years the work of constructing 
the dam and the power station has been 
in progress and more than 30,000 workers 
have been employed. A complete new 
city of 120,000 people has sprung up 
beside the dam, including a factory in 
which it is intended to produce 20,000 
tons of aluminium a year. 

The building of the dam has raised 
the level of the upper Dnieper by 130 feet 
and has caused a vast lake to be formed 
in the valley through which theriver flows. 

See World Map 


A GIANT SPIDER 

A huge spider has arrived in Geneva 
in the midst of some bananas. 

It is still alive and is on show at the 
Natural History Museum in that city. 
It measures six inches from tip to tip of 
its legs, and this particular specimen 
came from the West Indies. 

It is much to be hoped that it will not 
become naturalised in Europe ; it would 
be a most unpleasant object to meet. 


A WORD TO THE BOARD 
OF TRADE 
Stop the Coffee Burning 

The Brazilian National Coffee Council 
continues to burn coffee to keep up prices. 

It is said that up to June 18 this year 
as much as 1000 million pounds of coffee 
had been destroyed. We understand 
that the policy is to be continued. 

This is one of the most striking in¬ 
stances of destruction of wealth to 
maintain price. The world does not 
produce nearly enough coffee for those 
who need coffee, but those who wish to 
consume one of the finest gifts of Nature 
are not. able to express their needs in 
purchasing power, and the world looks 
on unmoved while its wealth is thus 
destroyed for lack of reasonable 
exchange. 

Is it unreasonable to suggest to the 
British Board of Trade that it might 
easily arrange an exchange of British 
coal for Brazilian coffee and distribute 
the coffee so obtained to the families of 
the miners who get the coal ? 


DRINKING PLACES GOING 
DOWN 

The drinking premises in England 
and Wales continue to decrease. 

The Home Office report on licensed 
premises for 1931 shows that at the 
beginning of that year the number of 
such premises in England and Wales 
had been reduced to 77,335, which was 
486 less than in 1930. 

There was a further fall of about 450 
during 1931, and a decline of some 
hundreds this year, so that the number 
of licences is not now more than about 
76,500. As recently as 1895 the number 
was 103,341. 

The number of clubs where alcohol is 
sold continues to increase, however. In 
1905 there were 6589 ; there are now 
about 14,000. 


THIS MAD WORLD 
The Red Cross in Peace 

In,the United States the great cities 
are hard pressed to make provision for 
the distress anticipated in the winter. 

In New York City, where unemploy¬ 
ment is severe, the Red Cross organisa¬ 
tion is reviving its war-time activities. 
It is ordering many million yards of 
cotton cloth, which will be manufactured 
into clothing by volunteer workers. 

The United States Government holds 
a great quantity of raw cotton bought 
up to help the producers, and this 
material will be supplied freely to the 
relief work. Thus at one and the same 
time the cotton market will be relieved, 
cotton mills given work, and the un¬ 
employed given garments. It is reported 
that something like 1,500,000 distressed 
persons will be supplied with free cotton 
clothing. 

What a commentary on human organ¬ 
isation is furnished by this astonishing 
news ! In 1929 America was boasting of 
her unparalleled prosperity, which, it 
was confidently asserted, would never 
fail again. Three years have elapsed 
and in every American city the distress 
is appalling. 

A CHEERFUL HEART 

Living in Hope Hospital, Salford, 
with a broken back has not broken 
Edward Peacock’s cheerful spirit. He 
has learned to sew, and does heaps of 
mending and other work. And he has 
been doing it for 14 years. 

He could not get work when he left 
the Army after the war, so he went to 
the Salford Docks to find a labouring 
job. He was promised oi\e for the follow¬ 
ing day and was turning round to go 
home when a derrick swung and knocked 
him into the Manchester Ship Canal. 

He was taken to Hope Hospital, and 
has never left it. He is a great stand-by, 
for he never fails to cheer up the most 
despondent patient. 


ROBIN BROADCASTER 
How He Scatters the Weeds 
THE INNOCENT TITMOUSE 

Strange as it may seem, a dry season 
is more productive of weeds on arable 
land than a wet one. 

Experiments have been made with 
weed-eating birds which distribute the 
seeds far and wide, and the investigators 
have established this curious fact. 

Many other interesting details on the 
food of birds'were told to the Liverpool 
Botanical Society by Mr Eric Hardy in 
a recent lecture. Birds with gizzards 
which crush seeds, like the finches, 
poultry, and pigeons, are useful to 
agriculture ; but the insect-eaters, such 
as robins and thrushes, distribute the 
seeds uninjured. 

An examination of blackbirds’ crops 
proved that for nine months of the year 
they feed on insects, wild fruits, and the 
seeds of weeds,-but in July, August, and 
September cultivated fruit forms their 
main diet. Titmice are acquitted of 
attacking buds and pears : it is the 
insects on both which they are eating. 

Among berries 48 species feed on the 
bramble group, but only 14 species feed 
on holly ; elderberries attract 29 species, 
so that this bush is most suitable for 
planting in our bird sanctuaries. 


LAST SON OF CHARLES 
DICKENS 

Sir Henry Dickens, K.C., has tried his 
last case at the Old Bailey, and it must 
have pleased him that he was able to dis¬ 
charge the prisoner, an elderly woman. 
Duty must be done : fortunately for 
a kind man his last duty as Common 
Serjeant was to set someone at liberty. 

Sir Henry is 83, and is the last living 
child of Charles Dickens. He has a 
great deal of his famous father's human¬ 
ity, and once when he was asked if he 
had any hobbies replied, “ Seventeen 
grandchildren and one great-grandchild. ’ ’ 

We wish hirfi a happy retirement among 
his hobbies. 
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Reducing Our Taxes 

^hildren do not pay taxes 
^ directly, but undoubtedly 
they pay them indirectly, for 
what affects the head of the 
household is of the deepest im¬ 
portance to everyone in it. 

Since the war taxation has 
been terribly severe. Also it has 
been discouraging. It is no small 
matter when the tax-gatherer 
collects 5s out of every 20s that 
a man earns. It is true that a 
5s income tax does not apply to 
small incomes, but even in cases 
where the rate is only 2s or 3s in 
the pound the deduction is a 
serious matter. Indeed, it is 
often true that the smaller man 
is more heavily hit by the lesser 
rate than the well-to-do man by 
a full rate. 

And, let it be remembered, 
taxation does not stop with the 
direct income tax. There are 
also the taxes on food, drink, 
tobacco, entertainment, property 
transfers, and so on, which be¬ 
tween them mean a good deal to 
the average household. 

We say these things because 
the Government has just “ con¬ 
verted ” the Five Per Cent War 
Loan, reducing the rate of interest 
to be paid in future. This means 
that the Government will have 
£30,000,000 less a year to pay 
out, or, after allowing for loss of 
tax on the income, a net saving 
of £23,000,000 a year. Other 
parts of the National Debt are 
being converted, which will save 
further sums. 

We earnestly hope the Govern¬ 
ment will see to it that this big 
saving of interest payable is used 
to reduce taxation. Something 
must be done to reduce the bur¬ 
den which now rests upon the 
business man and every family. 

The response of the War Loan 
investors has been remarkable. 
For the most part they willingly 
agreed to this sacrifice on their 
investment. The holding of War 
Loan is widely distributed, not 
only directly among individual 
taxpayers but indirectly through 
the great holdings of banking, 
insurance, and other companies. 
The patriotism of the investor 
should not be forgotten. 

By the reduction of taxation 
a great spur can be given to in¬ 
dustry. It is very difficult for 
our business men to compete in 
the world’s markets when they 
have to meet such heavy State 
liabilities. A reduction in the 
income tax from its present high 
level would undoubtedly prove 
a great incentive to those upon 
whom rests the grave responsi¬ 
bility of obtaining the contracts 
without which our wealth would 
certainly disappear. 

It is not too much to say that 
the reduction of income tax by a 
shilling in the pound in the next 
Budget would give a great and 
much-needed impetus to all our 
business activities. 


The Back of the Tapestry 

giR Bertram Windle, who dreamed 
of a university for Birmingham and 
became its first Dean, and was a 
politician, a man of science, and a 
lover of literature, is described in one 
of the new books. 

Perhaps the most memorable thing 
in the memoir is this saying of his 
about Life: 

Now we are looking at the back of the 
tapestry, and an unfinished tapestry. 

The epigram should help us to be 
patient and keep us from gloom. 

Some two thousand years ago the 
crowds walking away from three 
crosses on Calvary must have thought: 
" There is the end of this teaching.” 

But they were only looking at the 
back of the tapestry. 

© 

The Price We Pay 

pOR us thousands of experts face 
death daily, writes the advertising 
manager of one of our great dailies. 

It is a terrible thought to go to bed 
with, especially after we have read 
the paper. 

© 

Colouring Food 

w* should like to know why our 
laws permit the false colouring 
of goods to make them appear what 
they are not. 

It is true that the law does not 
allow poisonous colouring matter to 
be used, but if a colour is used which 
is not poisonous the manufacturer 
can use it to make that which is stale 
look fresh and that which is inferior 
look “ as fresh as paint.” 

We think this ought not to be. No 
artificial colouring matter whatever 
should be allowed in the preparation 
of foods to be sold to the public. Let 
the foods speak for themselves. Let 
their true colour appear to the buyer, 
for that colour is a proper warning. 

When food lias to be dyed to make it 
saleable we may be quite sure there is 
something the matter, and that the dyed 
article is making pretence to be some¬ 
thing it is not. 

© 

Little Yellow Sunbonnet 

Jt was nothing—it was only an 
accident; but thinking over a 
motor tour we remember best of all 
that moment in which we stopped in 
an unknown village and asked its name. 

It was a child we asked, an elf in 
buttercup yellow, with the sun shining 
down on her yellow sunbonnet; and 
she opened her rosy lips and pro¬ 
nounced in the most rippling accents 
the name Moreton-in-the-Marsh. 

That was all she said; but it was 
like music in an enchanted hour, and 
after a Thank-you we drove on without 
another word, revelling in side glances 
at the wide romantic street. 

© 

Have peace one with another. Jesus 


Shelley’s Green 

W E were in Shelley’s village in 
Sussex the other day, and the 
green seemed to us much neglected. 

It seems a thousand pities to 
neglect our village greens, and one 
wonders if the men of Wamham who 
may be unemployed could not under¬ 
take to do what perhaps the village 
cannot afford to pay for, and tidy up 
this public space. 

© 

The Difficult and the Impossible 

Jn a book just published there is 
this striking sentence by George 
Santayana, the Spanish poet who 
loves England so well. _ 

The Difficult is that which can be done 
immediately ; the Impossible that which 
takes a little longer. 

Is it not perfectly true ? 

© 

Tip-Cat 

W E are glad to see that there are to 
be no more Hikers. We shall 
still go on walking. 

0 

A new jazz band has been practising 
on the roof of a hotel. 1 Top notes. 

0 

haven’t the faintest knowledge 
who were the Romans, declares a 
professor. But 
they managed to 
get their nose in. 

' 0 

T«e motorist 
who says he 
would skirt all 
the big towns 
must be a manu¬ 
facturer of kilts. 
0 

Jx is fashionable 
to call cars 
names. Some 
cars deserve it. 
0 

A. man who has 
been round 
the world on a bicycle says he likes to go 
off on his own. Unless he can borrow 
somebody else’s. 

0 

goMEONE suggests that rice makes a 
pretty hat trimming. For the 
pudding-headed. 

0 

sharp nose is said to indicate 
curiosity. There’s some point in it. 
0 

A man who put an extra nought to a 
£io cheque and then tried to cash 
it said he added nothing to it. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
member of Oxford City Council 
has been lined for spoiling a 
landscape by advertisement hoardings. 
gTOKE Newington Council has been 
asked to place litter-boxes in 
every street. 

"pHE Exmouth lifeboat has been 
helped by the sale of flowers 
from a friend’s garden. 

JUST AN IDEA 
God never imposes a duty without 
giving time to do it. 


London Wall Calling 

By Oup Town Girl 

hat romance lives in names! 

We picked up a little old map 
of London the other day and noticed 
a black line drawn about it. London 
Wall the line was called — London 
Wall, with all its gates : Ludgate, 
Newgate, Cripplegate, Moorgate, 
Bishopsgate, Aldersgate, Aldgate, and, 
not quite part of the wall, Billingsgate. 

How bowed with age is London, 
and yet how modern ! Today, deep 
down where stood the gates of the 
Roman wall, run our Tube trains, 
hurried and laden, eternally through 
the days. 

And that reminds us that we have 
a call to make at London Wall. Today 
we do not approach it in a chariot; we 
do not go armed ; but we have a pass¬ 
word. We take up a black mouthpiece 
and say a number into invisibility. 

“ What exchange did you say ? ” 
asks the voice of an unknown stranger. 
“ London Wall ? ” 

“ Yes, London Wall, please.” And 
while waiting a little burr in the ear 
seems to become hosts of tramping 
Romans on their way to London Wall. 
It is to Moorgate we feel they are 
journeying across the marshes, about 
the year 400 a.d. 

But another voice is speaking. The 
ghosts have fled. It is London Wall 
answering Kensington on the telephone 
in 1932. 

© 

Let Us Go Back 

Politics will not save the world. 

C.N. Leading Article 

et us go back, for sick at heart 
are we, 

And through the mists our path is 
dim and grey 

(The path we chose, which now 
we cannot see) : 

Let us go back, for we have lost 
our way. 

Let us' go back ! Out in the 
night a cry 

Breaks from a burdened world 
whose' grievous load 
Crushes its heart by its immensity. 
Let us go back, for we have 
missed the road. 

Let us at last, acknowledge our 
defeat, 

And leave the broken trail of 
waste and tears 

On which the world, on torn and 
bleeding feet, 

Has stumbled down for nineteen 
hundred years, . 

LJntil we reach the starting-place 
once more, 

And the white roofs of Bethlehem 
we see ; 

Until again we gather on the 
shore 

B} r a- small tossing boat on 
Galilee. Marjorie Wilson 

© 

The Days After a Great War 

Remember, when we’ve ceased 
Giving praise and reckoning odds, 
Man shares courage with the beast, 
IVisdorn Cornell) from the gods. 

Who would win, on land or wave, 
Must be wise as well as brave. 

Robert Underwood Johnson 
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A WOMAN IN THE 


BUILDERS IN 
ARCTIC WINDS 

CAPE YORK IS 60 FEET 
HIGHER 

How They Set Up Peary’s 
Monument Near a Glacier 

GALLANT BOB BARTLETT 

From Our Newfoundland Correspondent 

Cape York, which lies on the northern 
part of Greenland’s westerly coast, is 
marked on the chart as 1440 feet high. 
Now it is T500, for a tall shaft has 
been erected here, 60 feet in height, in 
memory of Commander Peary, who dis¬ 
covered the North Pole in rgog. 

It was erected at this spot because it 
was below this high commanding ridge 
that Robert Peary first settled down to 
live among the Eskimos. On his first trip 
to the Arctic he made up his mind that. 
if ever he was to conquer the Pole it 
must be by the help of these hardy, 
kindly folk. 

The Snow Baby 

In the coldest and roughest weather 
these children of the North can hunt 
the seal, the walrus, and the Polar bear. 
With their kayaks and their primitive 
home-made weapons they can feed 
themselves where the white man starves, 
in spite of his firearms. 

So Commander Peary, of the United 
States Navy, got leave of absence and 
settled down among the Eskimos to 
learn their life and study their habits 
and win their trust. His wife was with 
him, and here on Cape York a daughter 
was born to them. She was the first 
white child to be born in the Arctic 
Circle, and the Eskimos called her the 
Snow Baby. She is now Mrs Stafford 
I and she went North with Captain 
Bartlett on his schooner (as already 
reported in the C.N.), her two boys 
going with her, to take part in the 
erection of the memorial. 

The Dash to the Pole 

Captain Bob Bartlett, a hardy son of 
Newfoundland, was the skipper Peary 
took with him on his dash for the Pole. 
When they came within 100 miles Peary 
went forward with a small group of 
Eskimos and a Negro, and Bob Bartlett’s 
orders were to return on the tracks of 
the expedition and lay food depots along 
the trail for the returning party. 
Bartlett has never said one unkind word 
about being left behind in that great 
hour when he should have stood at the 
Pole with Peary. 

Now after 23 years Robert Peary is 
remembered on the summit of the ridge; 
A tall triangular pillar has been erected, 
and on each face of the triangle toward 
the top a great P has been worked in the 
stone with gleaming quartz. 

A Difficult Task 

It was not easy to build. Within 25 
yards of the pillar begins the glacier, and 
the whole slope of the mountain is 
covered by the glacier ice down to the 
water’s edge. The stone was quarried 
on the spot, but all the machinery and 
scaffolding, all tent and camp equipment 
and food supplies, had to be hauled up 
the ice slope by eight dog-teams. Then 
there was the cold. For six days the 
frost made it impossible to pour the 
concrete. The wind was at times so 
violent that the most the building party 
could do was to hang on, as we say, by 
their eyebrows. Their work was not cut 
short by darkness. They could work 24 
hours a day if they wanted. But they had 
only 30 days to complete the job. Weather 
was the chief drawback, and weather is 
the problem which baffles all foresight 
and science. There were not four con¬ 
secutive good days in the month. 

The corner-stone was laid by Robert 
Bartlett himself, captain "of the 
schooner, Peary’s skipper and trusted 
comrade. Mrs Peary chose him as the 
fittest person. The ceremony was of 
the simplest. Mrs Stafford, Peary’s 
daughter, the white baby now grown 


T he other day a gamekeeper at Lud- 
desdown Court in Kent shot a 
wild Blue Rock pigeon. 

Noticing that its crop was very full, 
he looked to see what it had been 
eating, and its crop was crammed with 
tare seeds. There were so many that 
he had the curiosity to count them, and 
found over six hundred. 

Farmers have long regarded the wood- 
pigeon as one of their most persistent 
robbers, yet six hundred tare seeds 
would have planted a large area of land 
with weeds. Unfortunately this wood- 
pigeon cannot plead for all his friends 


Continued from the previous column 
up, handed to Captain Bob the brass 
cylinder to be pla,ced in the recess behind 
the corner-stone. It contained copies of 
the New York Times, giving Peary’s 
story of his discovery of the Pole, a 
picture of Peary in Polar costume, a 
record of the construction of the monu¬ 
ment, with autograph signatures of all 
the ship’s crew, a stone from Peary’s 
home at Eagle Island in Maine, a needle 
book from the sewing-basket of his 
mother, and a replica of the flag which 
Peary carried to the Pole. The original 
of this flag and the copy were both made 
by Peary’s wife. 

After the cylinder and its contents 
had been placed in the corner-stone 
Peary’s two grandsons, Edward and 
Peary Stafford, brought the plate to be 
fixed to the stone. The inscription reads : 

This comer-stone was laid by Captain Robert 
A. Bartlett, whose loyalty and devotion to 
his former Commander made the expedition 
possible. 

All the Eskimo helpers signed the 
paper which was placed in the cylinder 


and relations, who are known to dine 
on the farmer’s crops as often as they 
dine on his weeds. 

A prohibition which remained on the 
Statute Book till quite recent times, 
though no one attempted to enforce 
it, was that no one but the lord of the 
manor might keep domestic pigeons, 
probably on account of their attacks 
on crops. The poor tenant must often 
have looked with loathing at the great 
pigeon houses that were attached to 
the manors, many of which are left today, 
some containing a thousand nesting 
niches, but all now empty. 


and they witnessed the solemn cere¬ 
mony. Ootah, one of the Eskimos who 
accompanied Peary to the Pole, was 
with them, and explained the meaning 
of the ceremony. First he carefully 
passed through his hands each of the 
articles deposited in the cylinder, and 
then he offered Airs Stafford a copper 
matchbox which was his special treasure, 
begging that this, too, should be in¬ 
cluded as his tribute to the man whom 
all his own people regarded as more than 
human, Peary Aksoah. 

And yet we feel somehow that Skipper 
Bartlett should for ever be remembered 
side by side with Peary. 

Send forth the name of Peary, O ye winds. 
Out from the Polar regions o'er the Earth : 

Frank Templeman writes to us from 
University College, St John’s, New¬ 
foundland, and wc like three other lines 
from his verses : 

Sing out, ye winds, and mingle with your 
notes 

The name of Bartlett, loyal Captain Boh, 
The'Veteran of the Arctic, Peary’s friend. 


WAR DAYS 

FLORENCE STONEY 

The Terrible Day When Three 
Buses Came Along 

ONE MORE LIFE’S WORK DONE 

Florence Stoney is no more among us. 
By all the laws she should have been 
killed in 1914, but she survived great 
perils—perhaps because there was so 
much work for her to do. 

She wanted to be a doctor. Women 
were not admitted to Dublin University, 
so she left her home in Dublin and col¬ 
lected degrees in London. Then she 
became one of the pioneers of X-ray 
treatment. She might easily have been 
one of those doctors who pay for their 
research by loss of limb or life, but she 
was fortunate. 

An X-Ray Specialist 

The day this country entered the war 
Dr Stoney offered her services to 
Tommy Atkins. She had started X-rays 
at the Royal Free and Elizabeth Garrett 
Anderson Hospitals, and had been an 
X-ray specialist for r3 years, but her 
offer was refused—probably because Dr 
Stoney, like Florence Nightingale, was 
a woman. 

But she knew she could be useful, so 
she determined to serve. She formed a 
surgical unit composed entirely of women. 
Even the orderlies were women volun¬ 
teers, some of them distinguished in the 
realms of art. 

They set out for Brussels, but were 
turned back. Then they went to Ant¬ 
werp, where they were welcomed and 
were given an old music-hall. Perhaps 
there is no place in the world so dusty 
as an old theatre, but in a few days the 
women had turned it into a hospital, 
and before a week was out they had 
135 wounded men to care for. 

Under Shell Fire 

In October, 1914, the Germans began 
their bombardment. The hospital, which 
was near an ammunition dump, was 
one of the first buildings to be shelled. 
After 18 hours of shell fire the women 
got all their patients out and away on 
.the road to safety. Then they themselves 
set out to walk to Holland. 

The streets were empty, the houses 
were burning, the shells were screaming 
overhead when the women tramped 
away. Their world was being blown to 
bits. Did any of them wish they had 
not forsaken book-lined studies and 
English gardens for this terrible venture ? 

All at once three London buses came 
along. Never were people so glad to' 
see a bus. These buses were laden with 
ammunition, but the women scrambled 
on board and were driven away. 

Twenty minutes after they had left 
the Belgians blew up the bridge over 
the Scheldt, and soon the Germans were 
marching along the road where the 
hospital stood. 

For their work at Antwerp Dr Stoney 
and her staff received the 1914 Star. 

Saved Thousands of Lives 

The unit was next installed in a 
medieval chateau near Cherbourg, 
nursing French soldiers who were too 
severely wounded to travel south. The 
place was truly medieval, but the women 
fixed up sanitation and used a stream 
flowing through the grounds to make 
electricity. 

When the need for this hospital had 
passed Dr Stoney was appointed head 
of the radiological department of the 
Fulham Military Hospital. Here were 
1000 beds, but other hospitals also sent 
her cases of men with bullets bidden 
away, and she found their exact position 
by X-rays. She treated as many as 
15,000 cases. 

Now she is gone. She was only 62, but 
she had worked too hard to make old 
bones. This quiet, sympathetic, delicate 
woman saved thousands of lives, and 
thousands bless her memory. 


A Polar Bear at Play 



Sam, one of the Polar bears at the London Zoo, is never happier than when he is playing 
with a ball, much to the amusement of visitors. 


/ 
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GIANT MOAS 
How Did They Perish ? 
NEW DISCOVERIES OF 


THEIR BONES 

Bones of the moas, the largest of all 
the wingless birds, have been dis¬ 
covered all over New Zealand. ~ 

' The moas were bigger than ostriches. 
They had lost the use of their wings and 
so walked on the ground. Why or how 
they, perished nobody knows ; they 
.were extinct before the white man 
reached New Zealand, perhaps even 
before the Maoris reached the island 
centuries ago. 

The bones of many moas were recently 
found among the sand dunes in the 
extreme north of New Zealand. 

At the place at which the discovery 
was made the sand had blown away, 
leaving the older sandstone uncovered, 
and it was on this that the remains 
were found, ■ In many cases the skele¬ 
tons were almost complete, and from 
the amount of broken eggshells found 
it would' seem that hundreds of moas 
had perished on their nests. 

There are evidences of fires having 
traversed the area, as charred sticks 
appear in the sandstone. The remains 
are those of the smaller species, but 
some of the bones found indicate that 
some of them were at least 12 feet high. 


SAD STORY OF A CHURCH 

A sad story comes from Tavistock. 
No one wants the new church except the 
birds, and, of course, they are very glad 
of a.home, but the people of Tavistock 
foci that a building which cost £ 26,000 
is. a rather expensive sanctuary for 
starlings and swallows. 

There are two churches in Tavistock, 
the . large 14th-century parish church, 
where over a thousand people can com¬ 
fortably worship, and the rather smaller 
new one. 

The new one was built about 60 years 
ago, in the time of Tavistock’s pros¬ 
perity. The town was once an important 
centre for mining tin, copper, and 
manganese. In the middle of the last 
century there were 10,000 people living 
and working there, ' much more than 
twice the present number. 

’ The lord of tlie manor, the Duke of 
Bedford, decided that one church was 
not enough for so many, and he gave the 
town this handsome new one, well built 
of native stone. " 

The day came when the mines were 
no longer used. ' Slowly the population 
dwindled, and presently only .a handful 
of worshippers attended the new church. 
During the war it was closed altogether 
as'the curate was wanted elsewhere. 

There the building stands, a pathetic 
witness of the ups and downs of a 
country town. 


THE GRAND YOUNG MAN 

Birds wait for the spring, but men 
start their musical season in the winter. 
Sir Henry Coward has announced that 
after this year’s season he will retire. 

That news stirs some interesting 
memories. It is 74 years since a 
ljttlei boy called Henry Coward began 
work, in a cutlery factory. He loved 
music more than steel. When he grew 
into a .big lad he started a music society 
in the factory it grew into the Musical 
Union of Sheffield. The Sheffield Choir 
became famous ; so did Henry Coward. 
He gave up steel and devoted, his life 
to conducting and composing music. 

. He can say one thing which probably 
no other musician can say : in 60 years 
he has only. twice been absent from 
rehearsals oil account of ill-health. 

He does not smoke or take alcohol. 
At 83 he feels as fresh as ever, but makes 
way for others. 

: If is hoped'that work will soon begin 
on what will be Europe’s longest bridge, 
which is to link the Danish islands of 
Zealand and Falster. 


A Milestone For 
Airmen 

London 4073 Miles 

The name London on a milestone 
beside the roads of our island awakens 
the imagination of the traveller. 

He will think of Wesley or Cobbett 
roaming over the countryside on horse¬ 
back and of Dick Whittington making 
his way afoot to the city of his dreams. 

Hitherto these indicators of the 
distance yet to be covered have been 
limited within the seagirt shores of our 
island, but today many routes to London 
are by air, and we find the distance 
to London marked on a milestone 4073 
miles away. 

This, the world’s longest distance so 
recorded, has recently been set up at 
Karachi in India for the guidance of 
aerial transport. 

On this milestone are the distances of 
other ancient cities, whose dwellers 
look up and marvel at the modern won¬ 
der in the skies—Bagdad i486 miles, 
Delhi 691 miles, Bombay 553 miles, 
and Quetta 382 miles. 

No airman at Karachi will be in 
doubt about the quantity of petrol he 
must take on board ! 


SOMETHING NEW FOR A 
TRAIN TO DO 

The railway is by no means at an end 
of its career ; it may be just beginning. 

Have you seen the weed-killer train ? 
You may have seen it if you live in the 
Birkenhead and Chester districts or 
in the Highlands of Scotland. The 
train consists of an engine, a brake van, 
and a wagon fitted with a large tank 
and a spray-pipe. The. tank holds a 
chemical weed-killer, and as the train 
passes over a section of line where weeds 
are growing a man riding in the wasron 
brings the spray into use. 

The L.M.S. is experimenting with 
these vehicles, for in some parts of 
the country weeds grow rapidly. This 
seems to be an efficient and economic 
method of dealing with the trouble. 


EXPERIMENT STREET 

There is a street in Manchester w'hich 
can curve, slope upward, straighten, 
slope downward, disappear, re-appear 
stretched out to infinite distance : be 
lit up brighter than day, filled with eerie 
twilight, or be blotted out with darkness 
which can be felt. It is a street con¬ 
structed inside a special cupboard at 
Sunlight House. 

It is for the use and instruction of 
lighting engineers, who are constantly 
working at that nightmare problem, 
adequate street lighting. 

The lights in this “ street ” are con¬ 
trolled by switches ; one touch, and 
they are standing in precise rows at the 
sides of the road ; another, and they are 
swinging freely in the middle of the 
street. Every alternative of town light¬ 
ing may be tried by its help. 

The inventors of this , magic street 
belong to the British Electric Develop¬ 
ment Association. 


WANTED, QUITE A NEW SHIP 

. Who will be the first lady architect 
of a ship ? 

! We have been reading a book by a 
great woman traveller, and she points 
out that ship after ship possesses enor¬ 
mous state-rooms, but nobody ever seems 
to reflect that most of the passenger’s 
time is spent in the cabin, and that 
“ hats are not any better for being sat 
upon; shoes require space inside the 
wardrobe, so as not to glide with every 
wave about' the floor ; a radiator near 
one’s head when one is prone often 
produces a headache; and one would 
be glad of shelves and wall-bags.” 

This exactly confirms' our own ex¬ 
perience.- Here is a new ideal for bright 
girl architects. And will they please allow 
us a movable table-board to put over the 
wash-basin when it is not, in use ? 


RARE BIRD OF OUR 
INLAND WATERS 

Census of the Great 
Crested Grebe 

There are thirty times as many great 
crested grebes living in England now as 
there were 50 years ago. 

‘This good news is due to the outcry 
which arose when it was found that 
these birds were being exterminated and 
Acts of Parliament were passed - to 
protect wild birds. 

. A census has recently been taken by 
1300 observers over 1000 sheets of water, 
and 2650 adult birds were recorded. This 
number is surprisingly small, and experts 
believe that it is not likely to increase. 

This beautiful bird, over 20 inches 
long, is a thrilling sight flying over the 
larger lakes and reservoirs, its snow- 
white breast reflected in the water. 

Long may the great crested grebe 
dwell in our land and delight us when 
we visit its quiet haunts. 

THE £1000 HOUSE 

Nowadays people like to own the 
houses they live in, and a great many 
new houses are being built by people 
who know nothing about architecture. 
The results are often very ugly, and 
unsatisfactory in other ways. 

The Incorporated Association of Archi¬ 
tects and Surveyors wanted to show 
people that a cheap house need not be 
ugly, and that it was wise to employ 
an architect, so they opened a competi¬ 
tion for a £lot>o all-British house. 

For that sum, plus the price of the 
site and the architect’s fee, a man may 
have four bedrooms, two living-rooms, 
kitchen, bathroom, and garage. And 
he can add to the charm of the country¬ 
side instead of destroying it. 

All the plans were submitted to 
quantity surveyors, who said that 
about 40 of the houses would cost more 
than £iooo to build ; but more than 
300 designs passed the severest scrutiny, 
and could be viewed by the public 
at the exhibition held from October 3 
to 17 at the Institute of the Association 
in Wilbraham Place. 

; We hail this as one of the most 
practical steps that could be taken 
toward keeping our country beautiful, 
and we congratulate all concerned, from 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, . president of the 
Association, to Mr Edward Banks, who 
won the first prize. 


THE CAN EXCHANGE 

There are now 60 factories in the 
young British canning industry. They 
are receiving immense help from the 
research station at Chipping Campden, 
Gloucestershire, which is allied to Bristol 
University. 

More and more cans of British-grown 
fruit, vegetables, and meat products are 
going abroad, even to India and Africa. 
British strawberries have become in¬ 
creasingly popular in foreign markets. 
Singapore, source for so long of our 
supplies of pineapple-in-tins, now takes 
big quantities of our green peas. The 
National Mark helps us to compete with 
specialised foreign products. 

Great is the rejoicing in the Welsh 
tinplate industry. One of the works is 
making 100,000,000 cans a year, and 
these need 3000 boxes of tinplate. 


THE BRITISH APPLE 

British apple-growers ‘ should note 
that ; the Ministry of Agriculture has 
issued a special bulletin, entitled In¬ 
tensive Systems of Apple Production.' 
It can be ordered through any bookseller 
for. qd. ' -' - V 

This practical publication deals with 
the methods of producing choice apples 
for the'market. There.is full information 
about bushes, pyramids, and cordons. 


OLD PAPERS 

Waiting Six Years For 
a Workman 

CLERK’S TRIBUTE TO 
DE QUINCEY 

We have waited six hours for a plumber 
to stop a leak, but we do not remember 
waiting six years, as they did in 1701. 

In that year Peter le Neve wrote to 
Christopher Wren about the , damage 
done to the records in Westminster 
Abbey Chapter House through failure 
to repair the leaky roof. " Scaffolding 
was set up six years ago,” he wrote, “ but 
ever since no -workmen come to repair ! ” 

This letter is one of many literary and 
historical documents just added to the 
museum of the Public Record Office in 
Chancery Lane. 

Another is the account of the inquest 
held 011 Christopher Marlowe, who was 
killed in a brawl at Deptford. 

There is also a letter from De Quincey 
apologising for his failure to reply to 
five letters from the War Office owing 
to illness. On it a War Office clerk has 
commented that “ it is rather a curiosity, 
but is obviously written by a man of 
taste and talent 1 ” 


BIBLE WORTH 10,000 ACRES 

In the fourteenth century, when 
handwriting was a skilful labour and 
there was no cheap press, a Bible was 
written by hand in the Polish language. 

This Bible (supposed to have been 
war .booty) is the property of the . High 
School at Sarospatak in Hungary, 
where an English college, has been 
formed for the first time.. , . 

The Bible is regarded as a. great 
treasure, for it was begun at the request 
of a Polish queen of long ago, the 
daughter of a Hungarian king. 

Poland has constantly desired to 
buy it from the Sarospatak school for 
the nation. Before the war they 
offered a million gold pieces for it, and 
later ten thousand acres of,land. But 
the'school library refused all offers; 1 


LONDON’S RUBBISH 

London spends two million pounds a 
year in the collection taiid disposal of 
its rubbish. 

It is felt that more efficient methods 
could be used, with a saving of costs, 
and a committee has been formed to 
look into the. matter. At present each 
local authority deals with the refuse 
from its own area irrespective of the 
methods - used by its neighbours,, and 
many of the vehicles used are . out of 
.date and decidedly insanitary. It is 
no uncommon sight on a .windy day 
to see clouds of refuse blown into the 
streets from dustcarts which have open 
tops,- and we deeply regret to say that 
it is no uncommon thing to see food 
vans open to receive such rubbish. 

The new committee is to be composed 
of representatives from all Metropolitan 
borough councils as well as from the 
City Corporation. 

THE WHITE LINE 

One of the laws of motoring is that 
cars shall not overtake each other where 
the white lines are. . 

This law was made to lessen the risk 
of mishaps, but a C.N. reader motoring 
one , week-end along a main road in 
Sussex when the traffic was tremendous 
noticed that the law was completely 
ignored by a good many people. 

In one minute her car was. overtaken 
on that short white line by three motor¬ 
cars and one motor-bicycle, each vehicle 
speeding along outside the line in order 
to pass. 

. In a national rose garden in Australia’s 
new capital of Canberra 5000 rose trees 
are to be planted on two plots of two 
and a half "acres, each shaped like a rose 
in bloom. 
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Spring in Australia • The Seaweed Harvest • A Wonderful Orchid 



A Hertfordshire Windmill—This lovely old wind¬ 
mill at Arkley in Hertfordshire has been restored by 
its owner and is now open to the public. 


The New Arethusa—The Shaftesbury Homes have acquired this German steel 
barque, the Peking, to succeed the old Arethusa training-ship at GreenhitHe. 


A Paris Sailor—The yachting season is now in full 
swing in Paris. Here is one of the yachtsmen, with 
a boat that he can only just carry. 



The Seaweed Harvest—Seaweed is gathered and carted away in Jersey 
where it is extensively used as a fertiliser. Some of the seaweed is also 
used for the production of iodine. 



Spring in Australia—A picture of children gathering spring flowers 
seems hardly seasonable, but our photograph was taken in Australia. 
A hundred thousand blooms a day have been gathered on this farm. 







Toil—Sheer hard work is depicted in this scene from Russia showing 
Volga barge-pullers at their daily toil. The thickness of the rope and 
the sturdy build of the men are worthy of note. 



In Stralford-on-Avon—Stalls, roundabouts, and other amusements fill 
one of the wide streets of Shakespeare’s town when the IVlop Fair is 
held. It originated about 400 years ago as a hiring-fair. 



The Big Dial—Schools of instruction are held for girls qualifying for at the R 0rC ?Hort^cultur n J Socie^’s Car’s Traffic Lights—Miniature traffic signals showing red, amber, and 

appointments in the telephone department of the G.P.O: Here some orchid 3 show, °^Ci mho petal urrf Lon'giss- Qreen lights are on the new models of a popular make of car. They are 
of them are seen studying an enlarged example of the automatic diai. imum, is almost as long as the bloom. operated by a switch on the dashboard. 
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THE IRON RULE OF 
THE CLOCK 

What Laisiasa Thinks 
of Civilisation 
A NATIVE ON THE WAY WE LIVE 

Laisiasa is a native of Fiji and he 
lias been paying a visit to Melbourne 
with Mr Gilbert Maclaren, a missionary 
from New Guinea. What impresses him 
tnos’t is the Clock. 

Clocks grow in this city, he says, as 
orchids grow in his own land. And 
they rule with a rod of iron. They are 
deities, and everybody worships them. 
The clocks make a city rise in the morn¬ 
ing and stream into offices; a glance 
at the tiny clocks men wear' on their 
wrists sends them out to eat. Another 
glance at the clock sends them home, 
and another to bed. Laisiasa cannot 
understand this. Supposing one is not 
hungry when the clock says it is time 
to eat, what then ? In New Guinea 
one eats when one is hungry and sleeps 
when one is tired. 

Amazed by Night Work 

“ Clocks everywhere, big feller clocks 
and little feller clocks,” is his one 
impression of a modern city. Clocks 
are unalterable in their commands, 
and yet, puzzling as it may seem, they 
do not put out the lights at night. 
They allow men to work through the 
night. This night work amazes the 
Fijian. Instead of going to bed with 
the Sun, men stay up and work trams 
and trains, and even continue to work 
at the construction of the buildings that 
are thrusting up to the sky. 

Engines do not hold nearly the wonder 
of the clocks. Laisiasa has been taught 
to work a Diesel engine in New Guinea, 
and he understands such things, but 
he cannot understand why the viaducts 
and bridges do not collapse under the 
strain of the constant stream of trains. 
Trains running on roofs are beyond 
his imagination. 

Why All This Hurry? 

All his life he had wanted to visit 
Melbourne. He knew it was a ".big 
feller" city, and now he is satisfied; 
satisfied and amazed. The people, he 
exclaims, are too many and they walk 
too fast. “ Always in a hurry. . Men 
up in the air in a hurry, men on the 
ground in a hurry, men digging in a 
hurry, men racing around in boxes on 
wheels in a hurry. What is it all for ? 
I think it is the clocks. People are afraid 
of them. They must not offend the 
clocks.” 

How much truth there is in the naive 
remarks of this impressionable native 1 
His simple mind has discovered the 
chief evil of our age. We are so ruled 
by clocks that thought and freedom 
become secondary. Clocks and hurry¬ 
ing obedience. Laisiasa’s words are 
worth thinking about. 


LONDON AND ITS LITTLE 
TOWNS 

New Boroughs Round the City 

In the past few weeks there seems to 
have been a rush among London districts 
anxious to attain the dignity of boroughs. 

Hardly had the new Borough of Barnes 
come into existence than we- heard of 
the Borough of Hendon. Then Heston, 
Isleworth, and Hounslow united and 
became the Borough of Heston-Isle- 
worth, to be followed by Brentford and 
Chiswick, which became one borough. 

Some of these districts were little more 
than villages a few years ago, but now all 
are thriving towns with busy streets in 
place of meadows. 

They are striking Illustrations of the 
great change that has come over most 
parts of Outer London in the past ten 
years or so. 


T he Ottawa Conference brought into 
great prominence the cattle-raising 
districts of Australia, and it is difficult 
for the average man, who lives in a 
small house with a plot of garden back 
and front, to realise the extent of some 
of the runs in that great country. 

Yet there is one station (as ranches 
are called in Australia) that covers 
20,000 square miles, nearly half the size 
of England. This is in Western Australia 
and is the largest single holding in 
Australia. Queensland and Northern 
Australia are the next holders of record 
stations, although none of them is as 
vast as this. Alexandria, for instance, 
is ii,ooo square miles in extent, another 
is 8570 square miles, and stations four 
and five thousand square miles in area 
are numerous. 

Some of the land on these vast areas 
is often desert or dense scrub, or so poor 
that it is almost useless ; but in between 


r F only those people who see the Litter 
Lout in his shameless act of dropping 
torn paper and cigarette cartons would 
summon up courage and tackle him on 
the spot England would soon be a much 
tidier country. 

A correspondent, who writes to us 
from one of the most beautiful seaside 
places in our little island, tells us that 
the residents are determined to keep 
the place tidy and unspoiled. Many 
little receptacles have been put up 
so that visitors need only go a few steps 
to dispose of their greasy luncheon 
papers, banana skins, and orange peel. 

It is easy to make a litter receptacle, 
but a harder thing to cure laziness. 

One resident of this seaside town 
was sitting on the promenade the 
other day. Near him sat a lady and 
gentleman, and near them was a litter 
receptacle. The lady finished reading 


I n the mirror of the C.N. arc reflected 
a myriad human activities. They 
represent the work of many people and 
sects, all seeking to make the world a 
better place. 

One of our readers has drawn our 
attention to a little-known society which 
is quietly doing neighbourly things in 
the world. This is the League of 
Coloured Peoples, whose headquarters 
are at the Memorial Hall in London. 

It aims to create a better feeling 
between the white and coloured members 
of the Empire. Things are better than 
they used to be, but there is still much 
misunderstanding and great prejudice 
to be overcome. 

Dr Harold A. Moody, the secretary of 
the League of Coloured Peoples, is one 
of many coloured men who have done 
brilliantly at our English universities. 
As well as carrying on a busy medical 


M ademoiselle is back from.unknown 
Madagascar. 

Two years ago Mademoiselle was a 
joke. Now she is respectfully received 
by the Colonial Minister and the 
Academy of Sciences. 

In 1930 it was announced that the 
Colonial Minister wanted a scientist to ex¬ 
plore parts of Madagascar to collect facts 
concerning these little known regions. 

A young woman named Basse, who 
had studied science at the Sorbonne, 
applied for the post. 

Everyone was amused. No one 
dreamed of letting her go. Her applica¬ 
tion seems to have been pigeon-holed as 
a curiosity. 

But no man applied for the job. The 
bureaucrats waited in vain, and then in 
despair took the girl’s application out of 
its pigeon-hole. Perhaps, after all, they 
would have to consider it seriously. 


these barren belts of land there are very 
rich areas. Where the good areas are 
very far apart the country, under 
present conditions, is practically useless, 
for the cattle have to be driven to the 
different pastures and there is no 
water to sustain them on the way. In 
the stations already established often 
forty or fifty acres are required to 
sustain one beast, which is sixteen to a 
square mile. One stockman is required 
for every thousand head of cattle, and 
the amount of employment on such 
vast areas seems almost ludicrous. 

If, as a result of the Ottawa Confer¬ 
ence, contracts for meat are given to 
Australia, these stations will once 
more be fully worked, and, although to 
anyone journeying through the country 
it would seem poor and unprofitable, an 
experienced man would know that, even 
at forty acres a beast, it posesses the 
qualities of good cattle country. 


her newspaper, and then, instead of 
putting it into the wire basket close 
beside her, which meant scarcely any 
exertion, deliberately pushed it behind 
her seat through the railings into the 
shrubs of the public garden. Out of 
sight, out of mind ! 

But the onlooker thought otherwise. 
He waited to summon up his courage 
and cool his indignation, and then 
turned to the lady and asked her kindly 
to hand him the newspaper she had just 
pushed out of sight. He would see 
that it was safely deposited in the 
wastepaper basket alongside. 

Blushing profusely, the lady turned 
to her husband, who also looked very 
shamefaced. They hardly knew what 
to say. The indignant resident hooked 
back the newspaper through the railings, 
politely saluted the visitors, and then 
put it into the litter receptacle. 


practice he is a director of two of our 
great missionary societies and vice- 
chairman of the Joint Council set up by 
the Friends, and he travels up and down 
our little island giving lectures which 
are greatly enjoyed by all who have 
the privilege of listening to them. , 

Dr Moody asks why so much emphasis 
should be placed on the colour of the 
skin, for even the white man has about 
15 per cent of pigment in his skin, and 
without it life would not be comfort¬ 
able, if indeed it were possible. The 
skin is hardly the seat of the intellect, 
the mind, or the soul, and it is truly 
absurd to stress it as if its colour were 
of much significance. 

We wish well to Dr Moody and his 
League of Coloured Peoples, one more 
movement for getting this poor world 
straight again and on the road to 
universal friendliness and peace. 


Mademoiselle was interviewed, made a 
good impression by her air of competence 
and good sense, and was entrusted with 
the mission. 

She took no weapon with her into the 
dense forests in the south of Madagascar, 
and travelled with a party of natives for 
long, perilous months unharmed. 

Now she has returned with spoils as 
valuable as, if less picturesque than, the 
treasure Drake brought from the Spanish 
main. She has made the maps and 
charts which the Minister wanted, and 
has collected during her journeys a 
great number of specimens of the geology, 
flora, and fauna of the island. 

Altogether Mademoiselle Basse has 
been a great success ; the people who 
smiled at her application are now 
shaking her hand. 

Perhaps they will soon be saying she 
deserves to have a vote. 


One Way With the Lout 


A League of Friendliness 


Well Done, Mademoiselle 


THE ROAD TO 
HAPPINESS 

An American Discovers 
It in France 


GOD WILL FIND A WAY 


From a Travelling Correspondent 

One of our lady correspondents now in Pari: 
sends us this story from the French capital. 

I was dining lately in one of those 
restaurants for students now found in 
Paris. It was crowded with young 
people from all parts of the world, and 1 
was enjoying the cheerful atmosphere 
when a beautiful American girl came in 
and sat at my table. We were' very 
soon talking to each other, and she told 
me how she had been spending the day 
where her new home was to be. 

“ So you are going to be married in 
France ? ” I asked her. 

“ Oh no, not at all ! ” she answered. 
Then she told me her story. 

Four years ago a friend of hers was 
staying in France to learn the language. 
By chance one day she came across a 
little boy and girl abandoned by their 
parents. Her pity was so great that, 
though she had scarcely any money, she 
decided to adopt them. 

A Fairy Godmother 

Her faith that God provides for those 
who do right was justified. A French¬ 
man allowed her to hire for almost 
nothing a house in the country with a 
garden and plenty of fruit trees. At 
first there were only beds and tables and 
a few boxes to sit on, but soon all that 
was changed and she was able to furnish 
the house. Contributions poured in 
from sympathisers, and in time she was 
able to take in eight more orphans. 

But there were complications. This 
fairy godmother was engaged to be 
married to an Englishman. The date 
came round for her wedding, and here 
she was installed in a home of her own, 
bringing up ten French children ! 

What was the Englishman to do ? 
He also did a noble thing and took what 
he believed to be the right step. It 
was a difficult one, but he gave up his 
position in London and went to the 
French village to help to run the home 
and to be a father to those God-sent 
children. 

Home of Joy and Laughter 

A few months later the American girl 
received this letter from her friend : 

“ My husband and I are now looking 
after twenty children. Everything is 
going on beautifully except that it 
breaks our hearts to have to refuse more 
of them .for lack of the right person to 
help. Twenty more little ones are 
waiting and hoping to be taken in. 
Could you come and join us ? " 

The American girl could not refuse. 
Like the Englishman she felt that this 
step must be right. 

Now she is beginning work in what 
she has described as a house full of joy 
and laughter. The eldest of the child¬ 
ren is 11. Half of them attend the 
village school, a long way off. They 
leave early in the morning, taking lunch 
in little baskets, and they are back at 
five. If the smaller ones feel tired the 
older children carry them. All are so 
happy that there is no difficulty in 
keeping order. 

“ How can I show my gratitude ? ” 
asked one of them the other day, and 
the answer was : " By being as obedient 
as you have been ever since you came.” 


LONDON’S NIGHT SCHOLARS 

Now begins the quiet labour of 7000 
hard-working London teachers. Their 
pupils range in .age from 14 to 70, 
attending 250 L.C.C. evening class 
centres; and their subjects are as varied 
as their ages. No one knows yet what 
this year’s numbers will be, but it is 
always about 230,000. 
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A WORLD SMALLER 
THAN ENGLAND 

LITTLE VESTA 

Why We Can See It 140 
Million Miles Away 

FIRING INTO SPACE 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

To be able to see a world that is 
smaller than England, and whose dia¬ 
meter would extend no farther than 
from London to Newcastle, must be 
something of a novelty for many of us. 

Nevertheless this is possible just now, 
for with the aid of field-glasses we can 
catch a glimpse of the little world Vesta, 
whose position relative to the bright 
star Aldebaran and the Hyades was 
referred to in last week’s C.N. 
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The path of Vesta from October 29 to Nov¬ 
ember 30 is shown by the arrow and the cross 


She will appear about as bright as 
the faintest stars visible in the glasses ; 
these are shown in the star-map. 

The observer, if he has any doubt, 
may identify Vesta by noting the move¬ 
ment of the little planet from evening 
to evening as indicated by the arrow 
in the star-map. When the Moon is 
bright, and in the vicinity, Vesta will 
not be perceptible, but she may be 
followed later on when the Moon is out 
of the way. 

At present Vesta is about 140 million 
miles away ; and she is not coming so 
close to us as she does in some years. 

It seems very wonderful that so small 
a world should be perceptible at so great 
a distance. It is, however, singularly 
bright, though shining only by reflected 
sunlight, which suggests that the surface 
of Vesta is very white, as if covered by 
snow, whitish rock like quartz, or bright 
clouds. It can hardly be clouds, for 
theoretically it is considered impossible 
for Vesta, to have an atmosphere in 
which to support clouds, or indeed for 
gases to remain permanently on Vesta. 

This is because Vesta’s small gravi¬ 
tational pull is incapable of holding the 
molecules and atoms of gases perman¬ 
ently to so small a world : their exceed¬ 
ingly rapid flight -would gradually carry 
them away from the planet so that 
they would eventually be lost altogether. 

An Alarming Possibility 

Were we on Vesta, and were shots 
fired upward from guns as powerful as 
we have on Earth, they would fly off 
into space never to return. We thus 
realise that it would be possible by this 
means gradually to fire away that little 
world, supposing we were able to exist 
there. 

Such an experiment would not be 
impossible on our own world should an 
explosive powerful enough ever be dis¬ 
covered by man. 

At. present shots cannot be fired at a 
much greater speed than about half a 
mile a. second. If some terrific explo¬ 
sive could be discovered enabling shots 
to be fired at a speed of six miles a 
second they would leave our world for 
ever. Then the Earth could be gradu¬ 
ally fired away in fragments until the 
supply of explosive was exhausted. 
But in the process every shot or object 
fired would become incandescent, like 
meteors in flight through the atmosphere, 
so that only a. calcined residue would be 
likely to escape ultimately. 

This is the crucial difficulty which the 
inventors of various Rocket schemes of 
propulsion by easy stages are endeavour¬ 
ing to overcome. So far such methods of 
getting off the Earth have not met with 
any success. G. F. M. 


The LEAGUE’S 
Money 

Laggard States Who Do 
Not Pay 

Long hours were spent at Geneva by 
the Assembly over the League’s £ s d. 

Everyone recognises the urgent need 
for economy, but finds it difficult to 
know just where to reduce expenses. 

It is a regrettable fact that certain 
countries have failed to pay their 
annual contributions toward the upkeep 
of the League, though Lord Beaver- 
brook’s sensational press has grossly 
exaggerated the situation. Some of 
these countries stated their difficulties : 
trade at a standstill, fall in the value 
of money, difficulties in purchasing 
foreign currencies, all due to lack of 
international cooperation and to the 
policies of some States much nearer 
to the League than the distant ones 
which are branded as defaulters. 
Amounts to be paid to the League have 
also risen with the increased work. 

Two Splendid Suggestions 

The scale on which contributions 
are allotted has never satisfied every¬ 
body, though years of study were spent 
on it following the initial plan of basing 
it on contributions to the Postal Union. 
Two splendid suggestions have now been 
put forward for a new assessment. 
One is that States should pay in propor¬ 
tion to the amount expended by them 
on their budgets for Foreign Affairs, 
national defence services, and political 
and propaganda services ; the second 
is still more to the point—that the 
amount to be paid by each State should 
be a percentage on the expenditure on 
military, naval, and air forces ! 

Seeing that the League is the cheapest 
form of insurance for Peace that the 
world has ever known, costing a mere 
trifle to any nation compared With the 
cost of any other department of affairs, 
it can only be said that neglect to pay 
contributions is a remarkable example 
of meanness and insincerity. 


WHO WAS RAMON LULL ? 

Bom Majorca, 1234 , died N. Africa, 1315- 

Ramon Lull is sometimes known as 
the Saint Francis of Majorca.. 

The main fact of his life.is the nine 
years he spent in contemplation on the 
lonely summit of an isolated mountain 
2000 feet from the plain below. 

Of noble family, he was from boyhood 
attached to the Court .oE the Arragonese 
king, and until he was thirty he was 
notorious for reckless, riotous living. 
Then the change came, as suddenly as 
it came to Francis of Assisi. Christ 
appeared to him in a radiant vision 
and called him : Ramon, follow Me. 

He withdrew to Mount Randa and 
lived practically alone for all those 
nine years, during which he studied, 
wrote, and planned his' great mission to 
the Moslems. For this purpose he 
learned Arabic, and when he came down 
from his solitude he persuaded the 
king to build a college where mission¬ 
aries might be trained. This plan had 
little success, but, nothing daunted, he 
set out himself to carry the Christian 
faith to Moslem countries. 

He longed and prayed for the privi¬ 
lege of a martyr’s fate, and this was 
granted him, for he was stoned to death 
in North Africa by irate Mohammedans 
who wanted none of his Christian teach¬ 
ing. His body was lovingly brought 
back to Majorca, where it now lies in 
the Franciscan church of Palma. ' 

He was scholar as well as saint, and 
the learned doctors of Paris accepted 
him and his works on science. But it 
is as one who communed with God that 
he is known today, and his little book on 
the Art of Contemplation, translated 
into English by Professor Allison Peers 
of Liverpool, is of great beauty, con¬ 
taining prayers " which beat upon the 
very gates of Heaven.” 

Our encyclopedias know him as Ray¬ 
mond Lully. 


EXCITING CHASE 
AT THE ZOO 

FOX THAT RAN AWAY 

An Adventurous Morning in 
Regent’s Park 

BUT HOME IS BEST 

By Oup Zoo Correspondent 

An Arabian desert fox has been much 
in the limelight at the Zoo; it not only 
managed to escape from captivity, but 
remained at large for some hours. 

The bid for freedom was made one 
morning when the keeper opened the 
door of the fox’s den to give liis charge 
a meal. Ignoring the food, the little 
creature took the keeper by surprise and 
jumped over the man’s shoulder through 
the partly opened door. 

Wriggled Through a Fence 

As soon as it found itself free, the fox 
began an extensive tour of the menagerie 
and, pursued by a party of keepers, 
ran round and round the Gardens 
until at length it decided to wander 
farther afield and wriggled through a 
fence into Regent’s Park. 

Hotly followed by the keepers, the 
fugitive made for the canal banks, 
where, helped by the undergrowth, it 
eluded them all and disappeared. 

A long search followed, but finally the 
pursuers were compelled to admit defeat 
and Teturn to the Zoo empty handed. 

The fox was next heard of when a 
resident of Park village, about half a mile 
away, reported the presence of a beige- 
coloured fox in her yard. A party of 
keepers set out immediately for the 
yard, but when they arrived the fox 
had gone ; nor was it to be found in the 
immediate neighbourhood. 

Found on the Railway Track 

However, in the afternoon two un¬ 
employed men arrived at the Zoo 
accompanied by the fugitive with a rope 
round its neck ! They had discovered it 
on the railway track, not far from the 
yard where it had rested, and had 
managed to secure the little creature, 
who by that time was exhausted, hungry, 
and much alarmed by the strangeness 
of its surroundings. A few minutes later 
it was shut up in its den, enjoying a 
belated meal and no doubt reflecting 
that, though it had had an exciting time, 
there was something to be said for home. 

An Arabian desert fox is a much 
smaller animal than the common red 
fox ; but, though shy and not anxious 
to attack unless forced through circum¬ 
stances, it is capable of being an un¬ 
pleasant adversary when .cornered. 


WHY HAVE FLOWERS SO 
MANY COLOURS? 

From The Children’s Encyclopedia 

We do not know in any clear way what 
originally produces the different colours 
in different flowers. We cannot alter 
the colour of any particular flower to any 
great extent, even when we have the 
seed from the beginning, unless, indeed, 
we blanche it by growing it in a soil 
that has no iron. The colour of a par¬ 
ticular flower is what it is through 
heredity —the general law that offspring 
resemble their parents. 

This acts in a very remarkable way in 
some cases which are now being studied, 
especially in the colours of sweet peas, 
which vary a great deal. It may seem 
that these variations are just haphazard ; 
but it is not so. The different colours 
occur in regular proportions, due to 
the way in which the laws of heredity 
work ; and if we take seed from these 
flowers and grow it we find that these 
laws are still maintained in the colour 
of the flowers of the next generation. 

We know, too, that the single cell 
from which every plant starts contains 
tiny living parts which determine 
what colour of flowers it shall have, and 
what proportion of each colour is to be 
in these flowers. 


IT 



ffm healthy n 


A LWAYS a picture of health 
—with glowing cheeks and 
happy, laughing eyes— 
fathers and mothers delight to 
see their children brimming over 
with such life and energy. 

The health that ensures happiness 
depends so much on correct diet 
and proper nourishment. Every 
partiele of the material used in 
creating energy and ensuring 
healthy development is obtained 
from nourishment. During their 
growing years children need 
more nourishment than their 
ordinary daily food supplies. 
They need the rich nourishment 
so abundantly contained in 
delicious “ Ovaltine.” 

This perfect food beverage is made 
from new-laid eggs from our own 
and selected farms, malt extract 
from English barley, and creamy 
milk brought daily from England’s 
richest pastures. - “ Ovaltine ” 
contains no cheap ingredients— 
such as household sugar or a large 
■percentage of cocoa—to give it 
bulk and to lower the cost. 

Because it is supreme in quality 
and value you should not accept 
imitations as being, in any sense, 
comparable with it. There is only 
one ‘ Ovaltine.’ 

OV/ILTIjNDE 

food beverage 

Builds-up Brain. Nerve and. Bodij 

Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland 
i/i, 1/10 and 3/3 per tin. 

P 685 
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W OULDN'T Man Friday have had a 
jolly time with Robinson Crusoe's 
guests if he'd been able to shoot 


off a few of Pain's Fireworks_ YOU 

can get tremendous fun, too, with PAIN'S 
WONDER NOVELTIES-full of fun, surprises 
and thrills. 



FIREWORKS 

“Guaranteed to Banish 
Depression” 

BE SURE AND TAKE A BOX HOME WITH YOU. 


THE MAN WITH THE 
WHITE STICK 

Walking Round England 
Without Eyes 

By the Man Who Has Done It 

Hiking (we wish a short life to so ugly a word) 
may soon be a thing of the past; but man 
will walk till he has grown angel’s wings. 

Perhaps some of those who have been 
tramping England’s countryside this summer 
have met a man with a white stick and eyes 
so dim that they could not see the road. They 
have heard his story, but we should like the 
world to know it, especially those other poor 
fellows who have only a white stick for eyes 
and do not realise that it will take them 
walking round England. 

This is the story sent us by the man himself. 

I am a blind New Zealander. I can 
tell light from darkness and distinguish 
black from white, and that is all ; but I 
have just finished a 250-mile tramp in 
England, and this is written to induce 
other such blind men and women to go 
a-walking. 

Glory of England’s Lanes 

As a child at the other end of the world 
I used to listen to my father and mother 
telling of the glory of England’s lanes 
and hedgerows and singing birds. Those 
tales filled me with a great desire to see 
Home—a longing which remained un¬ 
satisfied till this year. 

Having booked a berth aboard a 
home-bound steamer, I asked a steward 
to show me round and point out any 
useful marks about the deck and alley- 
ways. My ticket and papers were put 
into Brailled envelopes, and thus I was 
at all times able to find my way about 
the vessel and attend to my own affairs. 
If I needed it, there was always the 
helping hand of a fellow-passenger. 

On arrival in London I presented a 
letter of introduction to the National 
Institute for the Blind, who found me 
lodgings and a guide, gave me facilities 
for study, acted as my banker, and 
helped in countless ways to make my 
stay in England a happy one. 

Amid London’s Crowds 

Though at first scared of London 
traffic, I soon began to go about with 
my white stick, which never failed to 
bring help when changing buses or 
crossing busy streets, though I never 
became really used to the immense size 
of the metropolis and its crowds and 
traffic. I imagine that a blind man 
must need special training to walk it 
with facility. 

But for blind men and women who 
love outdoor life and the joy of the un¬ 
expected there can be nothing more 
delightful than a tramp through English 
countryside. That is what I had come 
for, to enjoy the sunshine and the 
country air, the hills and valleys, the 
lanes and trees and hedgerows, the song 
of the birds, the scents, and the soft 
breezes. 

Advice To Others 

I found my white stick a great help. 
It shows up against the dark background 
of hedge and road, and even motorists 
who do not know why it is carried 
realise that there is something unusual 
about it and give its bearer the road. 
It gained me, also, many a kindly lift. 

My advice to blind hikers is that they 
should make no fixed plan beforehand 
beyond deciding each day on the district 
they propose to tramp. Let them leave 
the rest to fate. They cannot see the 
signposts, and almost certainly there 
will be no one at the cross-roads to tell 
the way. But what matter ? More than 
once at eventide I landed miles away 
from the place I had intended to reach ; 
but, given good company and food and 
bed, one place is as good as another. 
The tramp should shed all care. 

Next to farmhouses I found the 
best and cheapest accommodation at 


A BUSY DAY FOR 
Teddy bears 

Koalas Move House 

One of the most fascinating of all 
Australian native animals is the koala. 
He looks exactly like a Teddy bear and 
is as soft and furry and harmless as the 
most delightful toy. 

Unfortunately, like so many native 
animals, he has become increasingly rare, 
but an earnest attempt has been made 
to preserve him. 

Some time ago a colony of these bears 
was taken to French Island in Western- 
port Bay, forty miles from Melbourne. 
Here, where the first explorers nosed 
their tiny craft into sheltered waters, 
the koalas lived and thrived. They 
became so numerous that the supply of 
gum leaves, on which they live, became 
scarce, and an insect pest, attacking the 
trees, made the food question even more 
serious than it was before. 

Families With Babies 

To remedy this a moving day was 
fixed, and sixty furry little bears were 
removed to another island close by. 
Mr R. H. Bennetts supervised the 
removal for the Department of Game 
and Fisheries. There were families with 
babies clinging tightly to their mother’s 
furry back, and youngsters who thought 
this moving business a great adventure. 
They were safely carried over in boats, 
and now they are settling down con¬ 
tentedly in the ga’me sanctuaries on 
Quail Island. Here they will be able to 
find as much food as they want, and will 
live contented and unmolested. 

The little creatures become very tame, 
but it is illegal to keep them in captivity. 
In Victoria they have been protected 
for twenty years, but in other States 
there have been occasions when they 
have been freely massacred for their 
skins. They are becoming very rare in 
New South Wales and Queensland, but 
killing them is now prohibited in these 
States as well, and the possession of one 
of their coats involves a heavy fine. 

Friendly Little Animals 

In Phillip Island, a watering resort 
popular with Melbourne people, the 
little koala still thrives. They are quite 
a common sight all over the island and 
become very friendly. One attached 
himself to a hotel, and it was a most 
amusing sight to see him taking a daily 
walk with a visitor. 

They are the most harmless of all the 
native animals, for they will only eat 
the gum leaves that have been their diet 
from times immemorial, and kitchen 
gardens and crops are quite safe from them. 

But at Quail Island they have the 
whole place to themselves, and doubtless 
some wise old koala tells the little ones 
tales that he, in his turn, has heard from 
his grandfather of the days when the 
whole continent was like this little 
island, uninhabited by white strangers 
and undisturbed. See World Map 


SOWING SEED FROM THE AIR 

The Russian Government is using 
aeroplanes freely in connection with the 
autumn sowing of wheat and rye. 

It is said that a hundred aeroplanes 
will be used in the Ukraine, the Volga 
areas, the Northern Caucasus, Central 
Asia, and other places. 

This form of sowing is undertaken 
because it is rapid, not because it is 
scientific. It enables areas to be sown 
roughly but quickly which otherwise 
would remain infertile for lack of time. 


Continued from the previous column 
those houses patronised by cyclists. 
Once or twice they were rather doubtful 
about receiving me, but a little tact soon 
gained their confidence, and as the 
evening advanced they marvelled at my 
ability to care for myself. When the 
first shyness was broken down the 
novelty of a blind tramp appealed to 
their imagination. 

As for me, I have grown to know 
England, and am happy. 


/ 
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FIVE ACRES OF 
ENGLAND 

AVALON FOR SALE 

Great Tor That Looks Down 
on the Plain of Somerset 

THE BUILDING THREAT 
ONCE MORE 

A fund has been started to buy five 
acres of land at Glastonbury. 

It is no ordinary land ; legend and 
history' have wreathed it with mists 
that gleam like sunset. Here, says 
dream. King Arthur was buried. Here, 
says fact, Richard Why ting came to his 
tragic end. 

Once there was a lake or marsh here, 
with Glastonbury Tor standing above the 
waters, a true island. People lived here 
in houses that stood on stilts 300 years 
before Jesus was born in Bethlehem. 

One day, says tradition, Joseph of 
Arimathea came to the marsh village 
preaching the new religion. He built a 
little church of wattle and mud. The 
fens were drained, and a glorious abbey 
was built where the wattle church 
had been. 

Crowds of Pilgrims 

In-this abbey a young man named 
Dunstan was educated : he became a 
great statesman, almost England's ruler 
during the reigns of Edred and Edgar. 
He was buried at Canterbury, but the 
monks of Glastonbury said that his 
bones were carried back to their monas¬ 
tery after the Danish raid. They also 
said that they had found a massive oak 
trunk buried in the earth inscribed to 
King Arthur. 

Crowds of pilgrims came to Glaston¬ 
bury to see the thorn supposed to have 
been planted by Joseph of Arimathea 
and the burial-places of St Dunstan and 
King Arthur. These people brought 
wealth to Glastonbury, as holiday¬ 
makers bring wealth to a seaside resort. 
But other crowds thronged to the place 
as well, ragged folk, sick folk, oppressed 
folk. On Wednesdays and Fridays as 
many as 500 people might be fed at the 
abbey, just as homeless people are fed 
in Salvation Army shelters today. 

A Free School 

Then there were the schoolboys. The 
monks kept a free school, where poor 
men’s sons and rich lads were brought 
up and fitted for the universities. The 
abbot’s library was one of the most 
glorious in England. 

Henry the Eighth coveted it all, and 
so Richard Whyting, sixtieth abbot of 
Glastonbury, was accused of -high 
treason. Among Thomas Cromwell’s 
notes is found this : Item. The abbot of 
Glaston to be tried at Glaston, and also 
executed there. There was to be no ques¬ 
tion of a fair trial; this harmless old 
man was tied to a hurdle and dragged 
to the top of Glastbnbury Tor. There a 
gallows had been set up, and by it were 
a great cauldron of boiling pitch and a 
collection of butcher’s knives. 

The, poor victim was not even allowed 
peace to pray for courage, because one. 
of the king’s. inquisitors was pestering 
him to the last minute, asking him if 
there was plate or money hidden any¬ 
where, and trying to make him accuse 
other people of treason. 

On thfe Abbey Gate 

Nevertheless he died “very patiently ” 
as his enemy said, and his head was set 
up on the abbey gate at Glastonbury, 
while the four quarters were displayed at 
Bath, Ilchester, Wells, and Bridgwater. 

But Henry the Eighth had not got rid 
of poor old Richard Whyting, and he 
never will while Glastonbury Tor stands. 

Lately people have spoken of building 
on the slopes of the Tor, and to save it 
£1000 must be raised. We are certain 
that the money will be forthcoming : 
£200 an acre is cheap when the acres 
lie in Avalon. 


A VOICE FROM U.S.A. 

THE THINGS THAT MUST 
BE DONE 

Senator Borah’s Stirring 
Words To His Countrymen 

MAN-MADE DEPRESSION 

Senator Borah is chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the American Senate, 
and his conversion to the necessity of settling 
the war debts crisis by a conference is one of 
the hopeful signs of the times. 

In declaring in favour of the coming World 
Conference as the best way out Senator Borah 
made this important speech. 

I do not overlook tariffs, but these 
will, in my judgment, have to be 
adjusted through the action of Govern¬ 
ments. Enlightened self-interest will 
urge such a course upon the part of the 
respective Governments after the other 
problems are out of the way. 

We should not hesitate, as a Govern¬ 
ment, to take our place in such a 
conference and be willing to deal with all 
economic and financial problems which 
are associated with present conditions. 

Experts To Be Excluded 

At this conference I would exclude all 
experts ; at least, I would put them 
on the other end of the long-distance 
telephone. They have been detrimental 
to every conference which they have 
dominated. They would sterilise the 
humanitarian impulses of angels. 

The stakes are tremendous. Delay is 
hazardous. Sixty days of depression in 
the latter part of 1932- will be more 
devastating than six months in the 
latter part of 1930. If the upward 
trend does not start before the cold 
winds of December conditions will be 
nothing less than appalling. 

We should enter such a conference 
where there is so much involved without 
. any limitation and with no other ob¬ 
jective than to aid in the preservation of 
modern civilisation. 

Peril of Cruel Policies 

Humanity has suffered enough, and 
long enough, from the cruel and in¬ 
tolerant policies springing out of the 
Great War. A longer continuation of 
these policies will soon bring us to the 
danger point. There must be a tomorrow 
wholly different from today. 

“ The present day,’’ Mettcrnich used 
to say, “ has no value to me except 
as the eve of tomorrow. It is with 
tomorrow that my spirit wrestles.” 

I feel that the outlook for relief from 
the conditions of ■ today is brighter 
than at any time since the war began. 
These sacrifices, known to every people, 
are beginning, it seems to me, to cal! 
out the best there is in men, and they arc 
struggling to get control of this situation. 

Trouble, when deep enough, duty, 
when stern enough, always reveal hidden 
human resources and undiscovered 
virtues, both as to leaders and as to the 
multitude, as the sea gives up its 
treasures to the storm. 

A Man-Made Depression 

The great leaders of the world have 
not appeared in days of ease and com¬ 
fort and sunshine. And the people are 
patient and long-suffering. But there 
also comes a time when, if leaders fail, 
the people point the way. 

This is a man-made depression. 
Nature has not failed us. We are not 
the victims of famine or flood. Seed¬ 
time and harvest and the industry of 
the people have constantly attended 
all through this depression. 

We are the victims, of unwise and 
vicious policies. That is now admitted 
on every hand. And in the admission 
there is a prophecy of wiser policies 
and better things. . 

. Weak was the old world, 

Wearily war-fenced ; 

Out of its ashes, . - - 

Strong as the morning , .. 

Springeth the new. ■ 
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Here’s a pudding every boy 
cau make and every boy will 
love. You make one. Ask 
mother to show you how. . 

SCHOOLBOY PUDDING 

(Similar to Xmas Pudding.) 
Take i-lb. Jar of Robert¬ 
son’s Mincemeat, mix 


with 3 ounces self-rais¬ 
ing flour, place in basin, 
steam or boil 3 hours. 
This will make a delicious 
and nourishing pudding. 
Just the thing for grow¬ 
ing boys and girls. 



Remembet—it must 
be ROBERTSON'S 
M 1 N C EMEAT 
(“ Golden Shred '* 
Brand). This con¬ 
tains the exact pro. 
portion of each in¬ 
gredient to make a 
successful pudding. 


Mincemeat 

i 

'GOLDEN SHRED' BRAND. 





Other features include a Special 
Interview with P. G. WODE- 
HQUSE, .a Radio Article by 
Ronald Tilt man, A.M.I.E 
“ Your Stamp . Album” by 
Fred J Melville,- and “ Model 
Aeroplanesby Air Scribe. 


A Famous Monthly 
Magazine Every 
Boy Will Enjoy 

C HUMS Fas been famous for many, many years— 
and is now more popular than ever. Every 
month it is crammed with splendid yarns. Here 
you can revel in the daring exploits of well-known 
explorers, unravel sea mysteries and be thrilled with 
*...;;Vk| the exciting tales of adventure, school and sport, 

gp j There are always two magnificent serials, a book-length 
'■MdA story and short stories; besides articles on hobbies and 
ZC/.-'A l films, and eight pages in PHOTOGRAVURE. Here 
fidd'N are some of the splendid features in the NOVEMBER 
issue:— 

> , “THE TRUMPET OF. THE EMPEROR,” 

A Thrilling Long Complete Story of the Foreign Legion. 
By DRAYCOT M. DELL. 

“ TERROR ISLAND,” 

A Powerful Book-length Story of Adventurr 
in Antarctic Wastes. 

. ^ By BARTON FIJRSE. 

“ ALL THE SCHOOL WONDERED,” 

By St. JOHN PEARCE. 

: '* ’ 7 ." “ GALLEONS O’ DEATH,” 

By Rear-Admiral E. R. G. R. EVANS/ G.B., D.S.O., R.N. 

“THE BUCKING-UP OF BUTCHER,” 

By ROBERT WILSON. 

“ WHITE MAN’S MAGIC,” 

A Splendid Story of'African Adventure. 

By REX HARDINGE. 



Buy the November Issue Now 
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TWENTY GOOD 

What Has Happened Before 

' Twenty ships lying at anchor in the bay! 

They-arouse Jim’s interest, for nothing ever 
seems to happen in Polgelly, where he lives 
with old Captain Ben. 

Miles Afaravin, of the Guadeloupe Inn, is 
interested too, though, he won’t admit it. 
And so, quite evidently, is a mysterious 
somewhat forbidding-looking stranger, who 
has ascended the cliff to gaze at them. 

• The mystery is deepened by the disappear¬ 
ance of ”the "Captain and the unexpected 
arrival of his sister Primrose. 

CHAPTER 7 

Link By Link 

KJow Jim had already made a dash into 
•l'* Captain Ben’s room and, finding this 
all straightened and tidy, had concluded 
' that the Cap’n had-gone on a journey. 
But Miss Primrose’s arrival told him still 
more ; in short, that the Cap’n’s absence 
would be prolonged, for his sister only 
appeared upon such occasions. 

“ He might have told me he was going 
away,” Jim protested; when the old-lady had 
pecked his cheek and removed her. wraps. 

“ Fiddlesticks 1 But he left you a letter,”- 
she answered, and fishing in a large pocket 
she brought out an envelope. 

Cap’n Ben’s letter was simple and brief 
as himself. It stated that he had been 
called away on a journey which might, for 
all lie could say, take some little time. 
“ You see,” he wrote, “ a man is bound by 
his word, lad. I wish I might tell you 
more, or had need to say less. Give my 
duty to my sister and do yours to her, and 
don't forget to say your prayers and take 
your cold tub.” , 

Miss Primrose had been watching Jim 
while he read. 

“ You can take it from me,” she remarked 
when she saw how his face fell, " that Ben 
Babbage didn’t think once, or twice, but 
a score of times, before he decided to slip 
away without bidding you good-bye. I" war¬ 
rant he had his reasons; very good reasons.” 

Jim kept silence for a moment. Then, 
f‘- I wonder 1 ” he uttered. 

1 -" Wonder what ? ” she demanded. 

. " Oh, nothing about his reasons. Of 
course they’d be good ones.” And as the 
'old lady grabbed at her hat-box to mount 
-to her room, he repeated “ I wonder ! ” and. 
'darted out to the telescope. Yet he knew 
Before he looked that the ships would be 
gone. For these ships had become the 
; kernel of his misgivings, and the main¬ 
spring, as he believed, of Cap’n Ben’s 
actions. Else why had he sought ’ Squire 
! Deedwinnick by night ? 

; Even as he was fearing, the gulls had the 
bay to themselves again ; with screechings 
and flappings they circled the ' desolate 
water. Not a sail nor a speck of sail 
showed ; oh, hard to believe that this time 
yesterday the bay had been tenanted by 
brig and schooner. and ketch and all that 
flotilla ! Aye, they had ridden there yester¬ 
day ; now they were gone ; and he was 
off too, down the hill to Miles Afaravin. He 
would drag from that good fellow all that 
he knew, or all that he could disclose without - 
breaking confidence. In this mind, then, 
Jim came to the Guadeloupe Inn. 

. And found that Miles Afaravin was absent 
as well. “ Nor expected back till we see 
him,” reported his substitute. 

Jim swallowed his disappointment. 
■' Where has he gone to ? ” 

. The other shrugged. " It might be 
Bristol,” he muttered. 

Then Jim lowered his voice. Another 
thought had occurred to him. " You have 
a Air Jaffra}' staying here ? " he inquired. 

’- ' ■“ Never heard of en,” was the reply. 

But he stayed here last night ! ” 

“ Nay, that he did not,” growled the 
rnan. " But I’m busy.”. And he lumbered 
away down the passage. 

| It was in Jim’s mind to follow him. But 
to what good ? He had learned all he 
Wanted to know arid more than he wished. 
So Miles Afaravin had gone in a hurry for 
Bristol—to the quays and basins of Bristol 
with their tarry seamen And Cap’n Ben 
was gone. To Bristol as well ? ' 

Back he ran to ask this of Afiss Primrose. 
But she had no knowledge. Then off he 
hurried to the Squire’s big house. Arid, 
encountering one of the gardeners,. he put 
a plump question : was Mr Deedwinnick at 
home or was he away ? The gardener, a 
young man of; amiable features, replied 
with a shake of the'head that; the Squire 
had left that Same morning.'’ 

|- ” Oh, where ? ” cried Jim. 

- The man shook his head for *he second 
-time. Then, touched perhaps by the 


C HIDC Serial Story by 
OIlllO Gunby Hadath 

evident distress in Jim’s manner, he added 
slowly. " Though it did happen I heard the 
lad who drove him into Marazion make 
mention that the Squire took train there 
for Bristol.” 

Bristol 1 Bristol once more ! The name 
seemed to dog Jim, to be penning him into 
a corner beyond escape. He gaped, and 
next he rushed away like a man dazed—- 
with Bristol stride by stride with him all 
the way. But he paused for a reckoning 
ere he returned to the cottage. 

For there was something he had to reckon 
up with himself. 

This matter, spread thus in front of him, 
showed him first a stranger who professed 
to have come after shells, and equally 
professed to be seeking an inn, the which, 
from all accounts, he had studiously 
avoided. And next it showed the same 
stranger out of his bed, crawling across the 
sands in the middle of the night in order 
to learn by stealth the name of a ship 1 
Nor could Jim reconcile the genuine member 
of learned societies with a creature crawling 
at dead of night on an errand so queer. 

This was troubling him the more because 
in his pique he had not reported the occur¬ 
rence to Ben Babbage, and was now too 
late to pass it on to the Squire ; the both 
of whom it might concern somewhat closely. 

For the ships had come mysteriously— 
and had vanished. And the Squire was gone. 
And Aides Afaravin. And Ben Babbage. 
The blindest could hardly be blind to link 
after link. Was it not his own duty to 
warn Air Deedwinnick ? 

CHAPTER 8 

Bristol 

IM never forgot that cross-country jour¬ 
ney by night; for Afiss Primrose, after 
listening to his dilemma, had agreed that 
he should seek .the Squire at once. Yet 
he came at last in the full of the morn¬ 
ing to Bristol, and was wondering how 
to discover the three men he sought, 
when almost immediately he encountered 
a windfall in the shape of an individual 
crossing the road who carried himself with 
a singular, one-sided swing. It could be 
seen now that this person had lost one arm. 


A dolphus made a great fuss about 
the bad weather. And it did seem 
as if the rain was never going to stop. 

" The mud spoils his beautiful spats,” 
scoffed Jacko, who never coukl resist a 
dig at his dandy brother. 


But Adolphus declared it wasn’t his 
clothes he was thinking of, but his walks, 
for Adolphus was a great walker. 
“ You get tired of puddling about in the 
rain,” he said. 

“ Then stay at home,” said his father, 
looking up from his paper. 

" A fellow must have exercise,” 
grumbled Adolphus. 

The rain didn’t worry Jacko. When 
he picked up his cap in the middle of a 
particularly heavy downpour, one morn¬ 
ing, and ran to the door his mother 
called him back. " You can’t go out in 
this,” she cried ; “ it’s a regular deluge.” 

“ I don’t mind it,!’ said Jacko, grin¬ 
ning cheerfully ; “ I'm sick of hanging 
around indoors.” 

“ Your mother must be sick of drying 
your wet clothes,” said his father ; l, don’t 


which accounted for the semblance of slant 
in his gait, but, grabbing at the whole arm, 
Jim spoke of Polgelly and asked to be told 
where Afr Deedwinnick was lodging. 

“ For I saw you,” gasped Jim, “ landing 
on the beach from those ships 1 ” 

The seaman gave a start. “ Oh, you 
did ! ” he breathed gruffly. " Then the 
sooner I take you to Air Deedwinnick the 
better, for I doubt but you’ll have' to 
explain what you did there by night, lad." 

So it-came about that not many minutes 
afterwards Jim found himself in the tall, 
narrow room of an inn, with a coloured 
print of The Victory over the mantelpiece 
and seated at a round table the three whom 
he sought. His guide, whose name was 
Aferciful, shut the door on him. 

Mr Deedwinnick, a straight, set man 
with quick, direct manner, now planted 
his back to the fire, set his legs apart 
sturdily, and looked Jim well over. 

Then he broke out on Jim with great 
suddenness. 

“ Come ! " he protested. “ Here’s a 
strange kettle of fish .1 Uncommonly 
strange, eh,. Babbage ? Aferciful tells me 
this lad played the spy on him, Afaravin 1 
What d’ye say to that, Aides ? , Now, jump 
to it,' Jim ! " 

Jim faced up to Air Deedwinnick and 
told them his story, and when he had 
finished there fell a silence of genuine 
astonishment. But more than this : there 
was that on their faces which revealed to 
him that his journey had not been wasted. 

“ Jim, my man, would you like to come 
for a sailor ? ” 

So suddenly again, like the shot from a 
gun, fired off at Jim by Air Deedwinnick, 
while Afaravin gaped and Cap’n Ben 
Babbage frowned. . : 

" Nay, don’t frown, Babbage; I will 
put it right with your sister.” - ■ 

But Cap’n Ben rose in liis place. 

“I had rather," he said, “that you 
let the matter stand over, sir, till tomorrow.” 
And with no more words he bundled Jim 
from the room. 

Tired after his wearisome night in the 
train Jim went up early to bed that night 
in a room which the Squire had taken for 
him, and remembered little until the dawn 
broke. Then, waking with a start, all his 
wonder woke with him. Why had they 
omitted to question him of the shell-hunter ? 


be so restless. Sit down and wait till 
the storm’s over.”. 

Jacko’s grin turned to a scowl. He 
swung out of the parlour and went 
upstairs to his bedroom. 

On his way he passed Adolphus’s 


little den. The door was open; Jacko 
peeped in. 

Something he hadn’t seen before was 
standing in the middle of the room. It 
looked like a football on a stand. 

■"Coo! What-on earth is that?” 
cried Jacko, staring. “ Oh, I know. A 
punch ball—thing you hit to get your 
muscles up !” 

He squared his shoulders, took a 
short run, and hit the ball with all his 
might. 

It flew away—and came back so 
quickly that Jacko hadn’t time to get 
out of its way ! Bang ! 

He went down with a crash. 

" What’s the matter ? ” cried his 
mother, running out into the hall. 

But there wasn’t a sound; Jacko 
slunk off to rub his bruises in solitude. 


Why had Cap’n Ben stifled Air Deedwinnick’s 
mention of the sea ? 

Then that happened which sent Jim’s 
doubts flying. 

It was this way. He had forgotten to 
wind .his watch, and so bright a morning 
was parting the skies that in a fright lest 
he had overslept he rushed into his clothes, 
and down'the stairs he went in a hurry to 
breakfast. 

To breakfast, as he supposed. But when 
he got down he found a waiter dusting the 
coffee-room, with the chairs all. on end, 
and stopping between the flicks of his 
duster to yawn. 

On Jim’s appearance one such yawn 
stiffened into a. gape. Then, “ Private 
sitting-room,” mumbled the man, with a 
thumb upward jerked. ’ 

Jim knew what he meant: thq sitting- 
room upstairs, of course, that high, narrow 
room on the first floor where the Squire 
had received him. . He sped there at once. 
On her knees in front of the grate was a 
serving-maid with a basket of kindling. 

“ Phew ! I’m early 1 " he uttered. 

Round came the girl’s face with a smile. 

“ That you are,” she returned. “ They 
are none of them up, and by the same 
token it’s barely six of the clock yet." 

She pointed to the timepiece as she was 
speaking. Jim saw that she, was right, 
but he saw something else. Between the 
back of the clock and the wall a large sheet 
of paper was protruding, unfolded, although 
the creases of folds 1 plainly showed, and 
covered with a bold writing. 

It was none of his business. Yet as soon 
as the girl had finished and gone he took it 
down to fold it and place it back neatly. 
But that which he saw held him fixed, 
with his eyes in a stare. He began to 
read, and once started he could not' have 
stayed himself though the ceiling had 
come crashing about his ears. 

It fascinated him, that long sheet of 
paper. 

The writing was not the Captain’s, nor 
was it Aides Afaravin’s. He put it down to 
the Squire, but that thought came after¬ 
wards. For he had no mind now for any¬ 
thing but what he read. He stood there 
held in a spell. 

Here it was what had been written in 
that bold script: 

The Dancing Nan (schooner): Jasper 
Deedwinnick 

. The Good Hope (schooner): B. Babbage 
The Jessamy (ketch): Sam Aferciful 
The Evening Star (sloop) 

The Golden Crown (yawl) 

The Maid of Honour (brig) : AI. Afaravin 
The Thankful Heart (brigantine) 

On they ran to the end of the sheet. 
There were twenty of them. Twice he 
counted them, as he had counted those 
ships in the bay. How they sang to him, 
those magiqal, entrancing names. The 
Dancing Nan, The Jessamy, The Thankful 
Heart 1 

- Then trolling down the passage there 
came a great voice : 

O twenty good ships are riding 
At anchor in the bay, 

And the gulls go a-chiding, chiding 
Far over the sea today. 

Who sobs with the sobbing water ? 

Who sings with the driving spray ? 

O take my heart on your sails, good ships, 

And carry it far away ! 

Jim gave a start at the ring of it. The 
man who came chanting jumped back with 
a greater start as Jim sprang out at him. 
It was his swinging seaman Aferciful. 

“Now strike me pink, sir,” gulped he, 

" if you haven’t fair run me aground 1 ” 
(He needed no striking pink: he was red 
as a beet.) " Your pardon, sir,” he went on, 
gathering some cheerfulness, " but that is 
poetry, that is, I’ve written myself. And' 
when I WTites poetry I’ve just got to sing 
it, by Jinks ! ” 

Jim darted into the room, restored the 
sheet of paper, and out again. 

“ Oh, Merciful," he entreated, " are you 
going to tell me about those good ships ? ” 
The man shook his head. 

“ Nay ; Squire’s business,” he muttered. 

“ Well, where, are they gSing to take your 
heart away to ? ” . . 

“ Battle, murder, and sudden death,”, said 
the big seaman curtly, and turned on his heel. 

Almost at the same instant another tread 
in the passage brought Captain Ben. But 
this was not the Captain Ben of last 
night; nor, indeed, the Captain Ben.of the 
last day or two. - This was the old-time : 
Cap’n Ben of Polgelly, brisk, four-square, 
bright as' a bird, with his bluff jaw thrusting 
in front of him like the prow of some Viking’s 
galley 'breaking /the waves! 

; " Jim, lad,” he’said with a snap, " stand 
by for your sailing orders.” 

TO EE CONTINUED 


One For Jacko 



Jacko hit out with all his might 
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ALL THE WAY FROM AN &FRICAN P ALM ^REE 

to an ENGLISH 
TEA-TABLE 

It makes a journey 




ten thousand miles 
to reach you 


WHERE THE PALM TREE GROWS 

The coconut palm is found in Africa, India, Ceylon and all 
• tropical climates, where it is highly esteemed for the food and 
drink, fuel and shelter which it provides. Coconuts are very 
rich in nourishment, and coconut oil—which is extracted from 
the dried coconut shells (known as “ copra ”) by crushing—is 
considered one of the most valuable sources of fat. 

JS 135-301A 


HALF-WAY ROUND THE WORLD 

The pure nut oils are brought in steamers all the way up to 
Bromborough Port, in Cheshire, the home of Stork Margarine— 
a factory clean as a new pin, where food is made under ideal 
conditions. After being refined by experts the ingredients 
are mixed in enormous churns and become a beautiful 
creamy liquid. Later comes the cooling and solidifying process, 
and the margarine is then cut and wrapped by machinery into 
the half-pound packets you know so well. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF FAT FOODS 

It is essential for you to have enough fat in your diet—for 
it is the fat foods which supply ENERGY. Stork Margarine 
is one of the nicest and most nourishing forms of fat there is. 
Think of the things it is made from—pure vegetable oils and 
fresh milk! Think of the lovely clean factory in which it is 
made! Stork MUST do you good. Ask mother to buy some 
and spread it on thick: that’s the way it does you most good. 



8 d. per pound 


STORK MARGARINE 


The Most Up-to-date 
Booh for the Boy 
with a Hobby! 



A Home-Made 

MODEL SPEED BOAT 



Any fellow can easily build this 
nippy model speed-boat by following 
the directions in the 1933 HOBBY 
ANNUAL—the book which tells 
you how to make things and how 
things work. Profusely illustrated, 
it contains interesting articles on 
stamp - collecting, model railways, 
wireless, woodwork, ships, aero¬ 
planes, motor-cars and so on. 

Make sure of a copy. 


HOBBY 

ANNUAL 


Now on Sale 
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TRIANCULAR LITHUANIA & FAR EAST PACKET FREE! 

The countries and stamps in this fine packet 
have been carefully selected. For example, you 
will find Akmities, portrait cf King Carol, Syria 
(Hama), an old Egypt, a large Biplane stamp, 
Latakia, an unused Persian stamp, Japan, many 
overprinted varieties, aud also the new issue 
(July 15 th) three-cornered Air stamp from 
Lithuania. All Free. Send 2 d. for postage, 
request approvals and we enclose a further 
grand packet of 50 different stamps. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND (C.N.), LIVERPOOL. 


The Turk Packet FREE 

All applicants for my new approval sheets 
sending ijd. postage will receive 15 Turkish 
stamps free, Pictorial, War, Jubilee, Surcharged, 
etc., usually sold at 1 / 3 . Additioual free set to 
customers giving collectors' addresses. 

H. WATKINS 

(Dept. C.P.2), 60, Leicester Road, East Finchley, N.2. 


A LL applications for advertise- 
ment space should be ad¬ 
dressed to : The Advertisement 
Manager, "The Children’s News¬ 
paper,” Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


52,000 BREAKFASTS 

Free, Ample, Satisfying, supplied each winter to hun¬ 
gry East End Children. Remember the little ones. 

3d. pays for ONE meal. 25/- for 100. 

How many may we entertain as your guests ? 
R.S.V.P. to THE REV. PERCY INES0N, Supt. 

EAST EX>T 13 MISSION, 

Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.l. 

marTe “IusabIth 

REAL SARDINES 

DELICIOUS, SUSTAINING, HIGH FOOD VALUE, 
RICH IN NITROGEN. 

LIKED EVERYWHERE AND BY EVERYBODY 
LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD. 

|£NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, ij lb. 4/6, 

*■ 3 lb. 9/-. Excellent for Children’s Garments, etc. 
Steel Grey, 2/4; Colours from 2/11 lb. post free. 
PURE WOOL SERGES from 2/8 yd. Tweeds, 
Tailoring, etc. Patterns sent with pleasure. Blankets, 
Rugs, etc. 

ABOUT 6o YEARS’ REPUTATION . 
EGERTON m U ,mw T - mrnww*?\ WELLINGTON, 

SOMERSET, 


BURNETT’S. 
N.C. DEPT. 
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Stop that 

colei with 
A 



A drop on your 
handkerchief 

Of Chemists 2]- and 3j- 

THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. ; | 

V. 77 

f. •••• »;«{ •••; hi, ,*.« i<r 
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CREMONA 




fi A ft. f* TRADE MARK 

^ are different! / 

CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Send 5 of these coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO., 119, Fleet St., E.C.4, 
By return you will leceive a haudsorae Lever Self-Filling 
FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Gold Nib (Fine. Medium 
or Broad). Fleet price, 4/», or with 5 coupons only 2,9, 
De Luxe Model. 2/- extra. 
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. The Children's Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house- in the world 
for Its a year. See below. 



Arthur Mec’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s 6 d a year (Canada 14s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

A Journey From London to Thirsk 

A ear-, travelling28 miles an hour, 
leaves London for Thirsk. 
When it is 3 i miles beyond half¬ 
way it meets a car which left Thirsk 
an hour later at 35 miles an hour. 

What is the distance from 
London to Thirsk ? 

Answer next week 

The Green Woodpecker 

Young woodpeckers are now 
foraging for themselves. 

The green woodpecker with its' 
crimson cap is the commonest, 
and is one of the handsomest of 
our‘.native birds. . It does good 
work for ’ the ~ agriculturist by 
destroying vast numbers of injuri¬ 
ous insects arid larvae. The belief 
that it damages good trees is 
unfounded, ft can only bore a 
nesting-place in the wood of a tree 
which is decaying. 

What Animal Is This ? 

Jn the plume but not in the crest, 
In the joke but not in the jest, 
In the mould but not in the soil, 
In the fry but not in the boil, 

In the cloth but not in the sheet, 
In the corn but not in the wheat, 
In the basin but not in the bowl, 
A wild mountain sheep is my 

whole. Answer next week 


Ici On Parle Fran?ais 



Le (our La souris La I line 


Le menuisier travaillera au tour. 
Cette souris va se faire attraper. 
Elle admire le beau clair de lune. 

A Charade 

My first’s the time when Nature 
yields 

The fruits of orchards and of fields, 
And gives mankind her store; 

My next the wanderer does revere, 
He cherishes this spot so dear, 
Though ne’er may see it more.- 
He thinks, with sadness in his soul, 
Of long since sharing in my whole. 

Answer next week 

Shadow Guessing 

"JTiis is a very good game. 

Hang a sheet across a bav 
window or corner of the room. 
Behind this fasten a string on 
which are a dozen objects, such as 
an apple, cigarette, cup, knife, and 
sq on, with a few inches between 
each. Arrange a candle or other 
light so that the shadows of the 
objects are thrown on the sheet, 
and turn out the lights in the 
room. Then ask your guests to 
write the names of the objects. 

A little prize may be given to 
the one who has most right. 



Other Worlds Next Week - 

JN the : morning the " planets 
Jupiter and 
Venus are in 
theSouth-East, 
and Mars is in 
the South. In 
the evening 
Saturn is in the 
South-West 
and Uranus is 
in the South-East. The picture 
shows the Moon as it may be seen 
looking South at 6 p.m. on 
Thursday, November 3 . 

Words That Rhyme 

JTach couplet gives the clues to 
two words which are pro¬ 
nounced in the same way, though 
they are spelled differently and 
.have different meanings. 

Here’s an upward slope or rise. 
Express agreement in replies. 

This condiment is very hot. 
Assembled together in one spot. 
This is rough or unrefined. 
Direction of the river’s wind. 

Answer next week 

Facts About Telephones 

T HE average main telephone 
cable carries about two 
thousand pairs of ’ wires. The 
batteries at a big exchange have 
to be strong enough to supply 
current to 300,000 circuits at 
once. So quickly does an auto¬ 


matic telephone' work that it is 
impossible for a caller to work the 
dial too quickly. Owing to loss of 
power along trunk lines amplifiers 
are arranged at every 50 miles to 
build up the sound. 

Those Who Come and Those 
Who Go 

How many people are born in 
your town and how many die? 
Here are the figures for 12 towns. 
The four weeks up to September 24, 
1932 , are compared with the corre¬ 
sponding weeks of last year. 


TOWN 


BIRTHS DEATHS 


1932 1931 1932 

. . 4903 : 50 S 2 : 3053 
..1375 1685/ 920 
..1369 1420) 715 

... 626 ! 686:! 366 

522 522;! 390 


472! 512 260 
300! 292i 140 
277! 312] 185 
207 241.i 109 
160-174!! 83 

83j 88ij 55 
,'68] 59- .51 


London 
Glasgow 
Liverpool 
Belfast 
Edinburgh 
Bristol 
Sunderland 
Leicester 
Swansea 
Norwich 
York .. 

Hastings 

LAST WEEK'S ANSWERS 
Passing By ' . ; 

Going in the'same direction they 
pass at a relative’spe'ddjrfTO’m'.p.h. 
in five seconds • going'in opposite 
directions they pass' at a relative 
speed of 50 m.p.h, in one second. 
Picture Puzzle .. 

Fiddle, tREe, baShi,: .spaDE 
■ What Is It? -Trunk > . 

. . What Ami? Stone - . . 


1931 

3070 

949 

711 

366 

368 - 

284 

166 

164 

122 

87 

-'54 

64 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle ...... ». :• 

'J'uerf. are 45 words or recognised abbreviations hidden in .this 
puzzle. Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks, .-among : fhe 
clues which appear below . The answer will be given next week. -. *-• 


1 

z 

3 

4 


5 


‘ 


7 ^ 



9 • 

10 > 

II ,. 

>2 




U 


m 



14 

15 





16 

ZB 

” 



1 8 


19 


> - 


■ 

20- 

<:• 

2t 


22 




23 



■ 


• 

23 



■ 

26 




27 



28 

29 





i 

30 




31 



32 

• 

r..' 

' 

■ 

JO . 




m 

36 

36 


m 

31 




38 

39 


mu 


40 







■ 

4/ 








- Reading Across. 1. To turn round. 5. Gold, silver, and suchlike. 

8 . Skill in' doing what is required by circumstances. • 12. Again. 14. 
Make an aerial safe. 16. Rugby Union.*. . 17. A flyinjj machine. 
20. Automobile Association.* 21. Wide. 23. River famous in verse. 
24. Opposite to the zenith. 26. A collection of nine books, i 28. Like¬ 
nesses. 30. Donkey. 31. In an ingenuous manner. -33. Aqueous 
vapour deposited at' night. 35. To corrode. 37. Product of coal. 
38. To provoke. 40. to make content. 41. Makes'sorrowful. 

Reading Down. 1. Important part of speech. 2. Take effect. 
3. London postal district.* 4. Pertaining to Caesar’s empire: 5. Adult 
males. 6. A narrow woven band. 7.-A meadow. 8. To : discourse. 

9. Denotes contiguity. 10. A two-wheeled carriage. 11. Former' 
ruler of Russia. 13. Gnawing animals. 15. Tormented. 18. Singu¬ 
larity. 19. Outcasts. 22. A. violent attack. 25. An evasion. 27. As 
in 20 across. . 29. House- of Lords.* 30,. Advertisements.* 32. 
Virginia.* 34. Existed. 36. The three-toed sloth. 39. Good.* 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Effect, and the Cause, 

Mistress : These banisters are 
always dusty. Next time you 
are at the" Smiths you just notice 
how highly polished theirs are. 

Maid : Yes, ma’am ; but they 
have four small boys. 1 

A Dead Loss 

Yhe talkative young clubman 
wound, up a "long statement 
with the declaration, “ Of course, 
I am no prophet! ” 

“ No,” grumbled an old gentle¬ 
man who bad been trying to 
read. “ No profit to yourself or 
to anybody else.” 


Jemima’s Spotted Frock 



An Old Friend 

JTxe-: I’ve just seen old Wye for 
- the first time for ages. He’s 
grown a moustache and a beard. 

Zedd : How did you recognise 
him, then ? 

Exe : By my umbrella. 

At the Village Dramatic Club 

YriE melodrama was getting ex¬ 
citing. 

“ Move and you’re a dead man,” 
hissed the villain. 

“ You are wrong, sir,” shouted a 
member of the audience. “ If he 
moves he must be alive.” 

-Stop Him! 

£)URING a lesson on Canada the 
teacher mentioned as a 
strange t 6ct- that when people 
are frozefli-lheir limbs are rubbed 
with snow- in order to restore 
circulation. 

“ But what do they do in the 
summer when there’s no snow 
about ? ” asked a small boy. 


© Jack’s Good Turn 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

J ack stood at the door of 
his home in his Scout’s 
uniform, - wondering what he 
should do for his good turn 
that day. In an hour’s time 
he would be going on parade, 
and he could, not think of 
• any good turn that lie had 
done that day. 

While he was racking his 
brains for an idea Mrs Bran¬ 
don from next door came into 
her garden and looked up and 
down the. street. She caught 
sight of Jack, and beckoned 
to him. - '-— ■ 

Jack vaulted over the fence 
which divided the two gar¬ 
dens, and ran up to her. 

“ Oh, Jack ! ” she said. “ I 
wish you would go to the 
station for me, and bring back 
a box you will find waiting on 
the platform. It is brown 


& 

leather and is marked with a 
B in gold paint,” she ex¬ 
plained ; “ you cannot mis¬ 
take it, even if the station- 
master is not there. I shall be 
most grateful if you will do 
this for me.” 

Jack was delighted to help. 
Here was a real good turn ; 
so, calling out to his mother 
where he was going, he walked 
down to the station. It was 
at the bottom of a steep hill, 
a quarter of a mile away. 

The station seemed de¬ 
serted. The last train of the 
day had passed through, and 
the gate on to the platform was 
locked. Lying where it had 
evidently been taken from the 
guard’s van was the box Mrs 
Brandon had described. 

It was quite easy for Jack 
to jump over the gate, take 


up the box, lower this over 
the gate to the road side of the 
station, then to jump back 
himself, and start up the hill 
with it. 

When he had gone about a 
hundred yards somebody 
called out to him : 

“ Hi ! What arc you doing 
with that box ? It’s mine ! ” 

And a stout man in London 
clothes started up the hill 
after him 

” Yours indeed ! It belongs 
to my friend Mrs Brandon," 
cried Jack ; and he doubled 
his pace. He had a country, 
lad’s dislike of strangers. 

The man could not speak : 
he was saving all his breath 
to chase Jack up the hill. Of 
course the boy was always 
well in front, and at last 
reached Mrs Brandon's house. 


He found her waiting for him 
in the garden. 

“ Oh, Jack, I’m so sorry you 
had your walk for nothing," 
she began. “ The station- 
master was coming up this 
way and brought the box 
with him.” 

And then she caught sight 
of the box in his arms. 
“ Whatever have you got 
there ? ” she cried. 

“ My box,” snapped the 
stranger, who had now caught 
up to them. “My box!" Then 
he started to laugh. ” Ah, 
well ! I wanted it brought 
up the hill to Mrs Jones’s 
house. So, my Boy Scout, 
you have done your good turn 
after all. Just carry it a few 
steps farther on, will you ? 
and your good turn for today 
will be complete.” 



If you 90 to bed without brushing your 
teeth every night you run the risk of 
toothache sooner or later. Keep your 
teeth clean and you can expect them 
to last you all your life. There is no 
better way of protecting the teeth 
than cleaning them twice a day, every 
morning ana evening, with Euthymol 
Toothpaste. 


Euthymol 

tooth/paste 


KILLS DENTAL DECAY GERMS IN 30 SECONDS 
Fill in the coupon below and a 7-day free 
sample tube will be sent to you. Large tube 1/3 
from all chemists. 


| mi IPOM To Euthymol Dept.81.-M.5"■ 

1 kUUrUIN 50 Beak St., London, W.l. J 

2 Free of all charge please send a week's sample | 

I tube of Euthymol Tooth Paste. “ 

1 M ^ I 

j Address. I 

I I 

I . I 

I BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE _ | 


Have You Heard of 

THE MUSICAL 
CHIMPANZEE? 

He may not have the voice of 
an opera-singer, or the skill of 
an expert ukelele-player, but 
this droll chimpanzee has cer- - 
tainly acquired the right style! 
Make his acquaintance in The 

NEW ZOO ANNUAL. This 

fascinating book is crowded 
with interesting features which 
describe the wonders of Zoo 
Animals and Birds and Wild 
Life generally. It ,is profusely 
illustrated and also contains 
two beautiful coloured plates. 

Now on Sale - - 6j-net. 
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